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THE    DESTRUCTIVE    SAN    JOSE  SCALE 


THE  San  Jose  Scale  is  the  most 
destructive  of  all  pests  in  neg- 
lected orchards.  Nevertheless,  by 
intelligent  effort  it  can  be  more 
easily  controlled  than  any  other  first 
class  orchard  pest;  and  when  we  come 
to  realize  that  the  one  annual  winter 
application  of  the  lime,  sulphur,  salt 
spray,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
reduce  its  ravages  to  the  minimum,  is 
also  one  of  the  best  general  "cleaning 
up"  sprays  that  has  yet  been  devised,  we 


A  Treatise  on  This  Pest  Telling  How 
to  Successfully  Combat  It,  by  Prof.  A. 
B.  Cordley,  of  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Corvallis,  Oregon 


With  all  its  good  qualities,  however, 
the  lime,  sulphur,  salt  spray  is  not  a 
cure-all.  It  does  not,  so  far  as  known, 
reduce  the  number  of  wormy  apples  in 
an  orchard,  nor  can  it  be  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Bordeaux  while  the  trees  are 
in  foliage.    It  is  a  distinctly  winter  spray 


shall,  perhaps,  be  ready  to  exclaim  with 
J.  H.  Hale,  the  veteran  peach  grower  of 
Connecticut  and  Georgia,  "Blessed  be  the 
'San  Jose  scale."  It  has  compelled  us  to 
spray  with  the  lime,  sulphur  and  salt. 

One  application  of  lime,  sulphur,  salt 
each  winter  will  do  more  for  the  neg- 
lected orchard  than  can  be  done  in  any 
other  way  by  the  same  expenditure  of 
cash  and  energy.  It  not  only  destroys 
San  Jose  scale,  but  it  also  destroys  the 
branch  form  of  wooly-aphis.  the  eggs  of 
the  green-aphis,  the  pear-leaf  blister  mite, 
the  hibernating  larvae  of  the  prune  twig- 
miner,  probably  the  hibernating  larvae 
of  the  bud-moth,  together  with  most 
other  insects  which  may  chance  to  be 
wintering  upon  the  trees.  It  is  also  a 
good  fungicide.  If  applied  in  early  win- 
ter it  is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  Bor- 
deaux for  the  second  application  for 
apple-tree  anthracnose;  applied  to  peach 
trees  just  before  the  buds  open  in  spring 
it  is  a  preventive  of  peach-leaf-curl;  and 
applied  to  apple  trees  under  similar  con- 
ditions it  is  a  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  application  of  Bordeaux  which 
is  usually  recommended  for  that  time. 


and  should  be  used  even  in  winter  only 
upon  deciduous  trees. 

The  San  Jose  scale  is  very  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  enthusiastic 
crusade  against  the  old  neglected,  moss- 
covered  orchards.  Everyone  is  pruning 
and  spraying.  Why?  To  destroy  the 
San  Jose  scale.  Yet  I  find  that  a  very 
small  percentage  of  our  farmers  know 
what  this  dreaded  thing  is  which  they 
are  so  earnestly  endeavoring  to  destroy. 
If  any  other  spray  than  the  lime,  sulphur 
and  salt  were  being  used,  a  reaction 
against  all  spraying  would  certainly 
follow  the  poor  results  of  so  much  mis- 
directed energy.  By  using  the  lime, 
sulphur,  salt  spray  beneficial  results  are 
almost  certain  to  follow  whether  the 
scale  be  present  or  not.  Nevertheless 
everyone  who  grows  trees  or  shrubs 
should  learn  to  know  this  destructive 
little  pest  and  be  prepared  to  combat  it. 
since  it  may  at  any  time  appear  upon  the 
ornamentals  of  the  city  lot  as  well  as 
the  trees  of  the  old  home  orchard. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  records  it  upon  the 
following  plants: 

LIST  OF  FOOD  PLANTS 

Orchard  Fruits  —  Pear,  peach,  apple, 
plum,  cherry,  Rocky  Mountain  dwarf 
cherry,  persimmon,  quince,  flowering 
quince. 


Small  Fruits  —  Strawberry. 

Bush  Fruits  —  Raspberry,  gooseberry, 
grape,  currant,  flowering  currant,  black 
currant. 

Nut  Plants  —  Almond,  chestnut,  pecan, 
black  walnut,  English  walnut,  Japan 
walnut. 

MISCELLANEOUS  ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS,  AND  FOREST  AND 
SHADE  TREES 

Rose,  hawthorn,  cotoneaster,  euonymus, 
spirea.  English  huckleberry,  linden,  elm, 
acacia,  osage  orange,  alder,  sumac,  laurel, 
weeping  willow,  red 
dogwood,  juneberry, 
English  willow,  golden 
willow,  laurel  -  leaved 
willow,  milkweed,  ca- 
talpa  speciosa.  Lom- 
bardy  poplar.  Carolina 
poplar,  golden  -  leaved 
poplar,  silver  maple, 
cut-leaved  birch,  moun- 
tain ash,  Japanese 
quince,  actinidia.  citrus 
trifoliata,  snowball,  lo- 
quat,  akebia. 

HOW  TO  KNOW 
SAN  JOSE  SCALE 

Perhaps  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  an  attack  by  San 
Jose  scale  is  that,  owing 
to  its  small  size  and 
inconspicuous  color,  it 
often  remains  unnoticed 
until  the  tree  has  been 
seriously  injured  or 
even  killed.  That  the 
tree  lacks  vigor  may  be 
recognized,  but  the 
cause  of  its  unthriftiness  is  overlooked. 
Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect  when  one 
really  looks  for  it.  In  the  early  stages  of 
infestation  a  few  scales  may  be  found, 
usually  clustered  about  the  buds  of  the 
preceding  season's  growth,  or  even  on 
two-year-old  wood.  The  mature  scales 
are  grayish  in  color,  being  usually  but 
not  always  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
bark  to  which  they  are  so  closely 
attached.  The  immature  half  -  grown 
scales  which  may  be  found  with  the 
mature  ones,  are  at  the  present  time 
somewhat  darker  in  color. 

The  mature  females  are  nearly  circular 
in  shape,  are  approximately  one-sixteenth 
inch  in  diameter  and  each  is  somewhat 
raised  in  the  center  to  form  a  slight  pro- 
tuberance or  nipple  which  is  lighter  in 
color  than  the  rest  of  the  scale.  (See 
Fig.  1.)  If  this  scale  is  carefully  examined 
by  means  of  a  small  magnifier  several 
concentric  circles  may  be  observed  be- 
tween the  nipple  and  the  outside  edge; 
and  if  it  be  carefully  raised  with  the 
point  of  a  pin  or  a  knife  there  will  be 
revealed  a  minute  bright  yellow  object, 
the  insect  itself.    (See  Fig.  3.) 

On  badly  infested  plants  the  young 
scales  settle  wherever  there  is  room  to 
insert  a  beak  into  the  bark,  and  as  they 
increase  in  size  they  become  much 
crowded  and  overlapped  and  have  the 
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appearance  of  a  gray  scurvy  deposit  on 
the  bark.  The  natural  color  of  the  bark 
is  obscured  and  the  infested  plant  appears 
as  though  coated  with  fine  ash-colqred 
bran.  If  the  thumb-nail  or  other  object 
is  rubbed  over  this  scurfy  covering, 
thereby  crushing  the  insects  beneath  the 
scales,  a  moist  or  oily  appearance  is 
produced  and  numerous  scales  will  be 
overturned  and  many  of  the  little  yellow 
insects  be  revealed. 

During  the  early  stages  of  an  attack 
very  few  if  any  of  the  scales  will  settle 
upon  the  leaves  or  fruit.  Later  both  may 
be  attacked.  Upon  the  leaves,  especially 
of  the  prune  and  peach,  the  young  scales 
may  be  found  on  both  surfaces,  and  more 
particularly  clustered  along  the  midrib. 
Each  scale  produces 
a  minute  purple  spot. 
Upon  purple  prunes, 
red  apples,  etc.,  the 
scales  appear  only  as 
minute  gray  specks 
usually  clustered 
about  the  cavities  at 
either  end,  but  upon 
the  yellow  fruits  like 
pears,  peaches,  and 
the  yellow  plums  and 
apples,  each  scale 
produces  a  bright, 
reddish  discoloration.  Tf 
badly  infested,  the  fruit,  par- 
ticularly of  pears  and  apples, 
become  much  pitted,  dis- 
torted in  shape,  cracked  and 
unmarketable.     (See  Fig.  2.) 

For  the  benefit  of  fruit 
inspectors  in  particular,  it 
should  be  noted  that  reddish 
discolorations  upon  yellow 
fruits  are  not  always  caused 
by  San  Jose  scale.  Upon  yel- 
low apples  and  particularly 
upon  peaches  very  similar 
spots  are  produced  by  attacks 
of  certain  minute  fungi. 
Hence,  such  spots  should  not 
in  themselves  be  taken  as 
proof  of  infestation  by  the 
scale.  This  can  be  determined 
definitely  only  by  a  careful1 
examination  and  the  actual  detection  of 
the  scale.  The  presence  of  such  blotches 
may  well  arouse  suspicion  of  the  pres- 
ence of  San  Jose  scale  and  should 
challenge  a  careful  examination  alike  by 
growers,  buyers  and  inspector;  so  also 
should  the  presence  of  dead  and  shriv- 
eled leaves  upon  the  trees  in  mid-winter 
invite  examination;  for  although  their 
presence  is  not  proof  of  the  presence  of 
the  scale  it  is  evidence  that  the  vitality 
of  the  tree  has  been  seriously  impaired 
by  some  cause  and  in  regions  where  San 
Jose  scale  is  prevalent  that  cause  in  a 
vast  majority  of  instances  is  the  scale. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCALE 

On  the  approach  of  winter  scales  of 
various  ages  and  sizes  may  be  found 
upon  infested  trees.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion especially  of  the  immature  scales 
usually  perish  during  the  winter,  but  at 
the  present  writing,  March  10,  practically 
all  are  still  alive.  We  may  expect,  there- 
fore, with  normal  conditions  for  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  to  witness  a 
very  decided  increase  in  scale  infestation 
during  the  coming  summer. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  mature  female  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  half-grown  indi- 
viduals. The  male  scales  are  not  circular 
but  somewhat  elongate.  If  one  removes 
one  of  the  large  circular  scales  the  little 
yellow  object  thereby  revealed  is  a 
mature  female.  Under  a  moderate  power 
of  the  microscope  she  proves  to  be  a 
nearly  circular,   yellow,   sack-like  body 


with  long,  slender,  bristle-like  mouth 
parts.  (See  Fig.  3.)  An  examination  of 
the  male  shows  him  to  be  more  elongate 
and  to  possess  the  rudiments  of  legs, 
wings,  eyes,  antennae,  etc.  (See  Fig.  4.) 
The  females  live  and  die  beneath  their 
scales — never  leaving  them;  but  in  April 
the  males  molt  for  the  last  time  and  soon 
thereafter  emerge  from  under  their  scales 
as  minute  active  creatures  with  fully 
developed  wings.  (See  Fig.  5.)  After 
mating  the  males  die. 

In  May,  possibly  earlier  under  favor- 
able conditions,  the  females  begin  to  give 
birth  to  living  young  and  may  continue 
to  produce  for  six  weeks  or  longer.  The 
young  are  minute,  little  orange-yellow, 
active   creatures   with   eyes,  bristle-like 


females  begin  to  produce  another  gen- 
eration. There  are  thus  produced  some 
four  or  five  generations  during  the  entire 
season.  Under  supposedly  favorable 
conditions  single  females  of  the  later 
generations  have  been  observed  to  pro- 
duce approximately  six  hundred  young. 
Basing  their  estimates  upon  breeding 
cage  observations,  Dr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
Pergande  have  shown  that  it  would  be 
possible  under  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions for  the  progeny  of  a  single  female 
to  reach  the  astonishing  number  of 
3,216,080,400  individuals  in  a  single  sea- 
son. Should  each  of  these  scales  reach 
the  largest  size,  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and 
were  they  all  placed  side  by  side  touch- 
ing each   other  in  all   directions  there 


mouth  parts,  two 

antennae  or  feelers,  and  six  legs.  (See 
Fig.  6.)  After  emerging  from  under  the 
protecting  scale  of  the  parent  each  wan- 
ders over  the  surface  of  bark,  fruit  or 
leaf  until  a  suitable  situation  is  found, 
when  the  legs  and  antennae  are  folded 
beneath  the  body,  the  bristle-like  beak  is 
slowly  worked  through  the  outer  bark 
into  the  living  tissues  beneath,  from 
which  it  draws  its  sustenance.  At  any 
time  during  the  summer  months  hun- 
dreds of  these  little  pests  may  be  seen, 
even  with  the  unaided  eye.  as  they  crawl 
about  over  the  bark  or  fruit  of  infested 
trees.  Even  before  the  young  insect  has 
attached  itself  to  the  bark  the  secretion 
of  the  scale  has  begun.  At  first  it  con- 
sists only  of  a  fluffy  white  mass  of  fine, 
waxy  threads  which  for  the  first  day  or 
so  of  its  existence  causes  the  young  San 
Jose  scale  to  appear  as  a  minute  downy 
white  speck  upon  the  bark.  As  these 
filaments  become  more  abundant  they 
become  fused  into  a  more  and  more  com- 
pact scale  and  assume  a  yellowish  color. 
Later  the  young  scale  -  insect  molts 
several  times  during  its  growth  and  the 
fully  developed  scale  is  thus  made  up 
of  fused  wax  filaments  and  the  several 
molted  skins. 

Each  female  of  the  over  -  wintering 
generation  is  capable  under  favorable 
conditions  of  producing  approximately 
one  hundred  young.  In  the  course  of  but 
one  month  these  reach  maturity  and  the 


would  be  enough  of 
them  to  cover  approx- 
imately five  acres  of 
surface.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  in 
the  intense  struggle  for 
existence  of  organism 
with  organism  and  with 
climatic  conditions  such  an  astonishing 
rate  of  multiplication  is  not  even  approx- 
imated under  natural  conditions.  Never- 
theless, when  one  realizes  the  enormous 
rapidity  with  which  this  pest  multiplies 
it  is  no  longer  a  surprise  that  careless 
work  in  spraying  fails  to  give  satisfactory 
results.  A  few  females  here  and  there 
upon  very  small  portions  of  the  tree 
which  have  not  been  reached  by  the 
spray  may  during  a  single  season  com- 
pletely reinfest  that  tree.  Satisfactory 
results  are  obtained  only  by  the  most 
thorough  work.  Every  square  inch  of 
surface  of  trunk,  limbs,  branches  and 
twigs  should  be  thoroughly  covered.  By 
far  the  most  common  cause  of  unsatis- 
factory results  is  the  failure  of  those  who 
spray  to  do  thorough  work. 

HOW  THE  SCALE  SPREADS 

Since  the  female  scale  is  motionless, 
and  permanently  attached  throughout  life 
to  the  branch  on  which  it  feeds,  it  is 
often  asked  how  is  it  that  the  San  Jose 
scale  can  spread  from  tree  to  tree, 
orchard  to  orchard,  and  even  for  larger 
distances?  It  is  only  during  the  first 
few  hours  of  its  existence  that  one  of 
these  little  pests  can  emigrate,  and 
observation  has  shown  that  even  then 
it  is  incapable  by  its  own  efforts  of 
getting  more  than  a  few  feet  at  most 
from  the  tree  on  which  it  was  born.  But 
birds  and  bees  and  other  insects  make 
good  airships  for  the  little  creatures,  and 
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no  doubt  many  a  young  scale  has  crawled 
upon  the  foot  of  a  bird  or  upon  some 
larger  insect  and  thereon  voyaged  to  the 
distant  realm  of  another  tree  or  orchard. 
No  doubt  also  strong  gusts  of  wind 
often  tear  them  loose  from  the  bark  on 
which  they  are  crawling  and  waft  them 
to  the  branches  of  neighboring  trees. 
These  are  provisions  of  nature  for 
distributing  the  species.  Through  the 
channels  of  trade  they  are  carried  long 
distances,  even  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent upon  infested  nursery  stock, 
cuttings,  etc.,  and  probably  to  a  lesser 
extent  upon  infested  fruit.  Buds  and 
scions  carelessly  taken  from  an  infested 
tree  may  transmit  the  pest  to  the  orchard 
in  which  they  are  placed  or  may  infest 


1  pound  of  salt  to  each  3  gallons  of 
water.  West  of  the  Cascades  this  for- 
mula is  more  efficient  than  the  1-1-4 
formula  which  is  reported  to  be  satis- 
factory in  the  Inland  Empire.  The 
function  of  the  salt  being  problematical. 
I  have  in  the  last  edition  of  my  bulletin 
on  Insecticides  and  Fungicides  (No.  75) 
advised  using  25  to  50  pounds  of  salt 
rather  than  the  full  50  pounds  which  was 
originally  recommended.  I  can  not,  how- 
ever, recommend  that  the  salt  be  left  out 
entirely,  as  is  evident  from  the  results  of 
two  season's  experiments  which  are 
herein  recorded. 

In  preparing  this  spray  it  is  my  plan 
to  put  a  little  water  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boiling  vat,  start  the  fire,  and  when  the 
water  comes  to  a 
boil  pour  in  the 
required  amount  of 
lime  and  sulphur. 
The  hot  water, 
together  with  the 
heat  generated  by 
the  slaking  lime, 
will  at  once  set  the 
mass    to  boiling 
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an  entire  block  of  trees  in  some 
nursery  and  thence  be  distributed  to 
many  orchards.  It  is  also  probable 
that  many  are  carried  about  upon  the 
hands  and  clothing  of  the  men  who 
prune  the  trees  or  pick  the  fruit  or 
otherwise  work  about  the  orchards. 
By  such  means  has  the  scale  been 
brought  from  China,  its  native  home, 
to  San  Jose.  California,  whence  in 
thirty-five  years  it  has  spread  to  prac- 
tically all  the  fruit-growing  states  in 
the  Union  and  to  various  foreign 
countries. 

REMEDIES 

There  is  but  one  remedy  yet  discov- 
ered which  need  be  considered  in  this 
state.  That  is  the  lime;  sulphur,  salt 
spray.  In  the  east,  fairly  satisfactory 
results  have  been  obtained  by  the  use  of 
various  preparations  of  kerosene  or  other 
petroleum  products,  but  the  high  price 
of  kerosene  makes  it  impracticable  to 
use  it  here  in  any  form  for  spraying 
purposes  except  in  a  very  small  way. 
The  San  Jose  scale  has  probably  been 
present  in  this  state  approximately 
twenty-five  years;  and  for  the  past  fif- 
teen years  the  lime,  sulphur,  salt  has 
been  the  standard  spray  for  destroying 
it.  During  the  first  few  years  of  its  use 
various  formulas  were  employed  and  to 
a  less  extent  this  is  still  true,  but  since 
December.  1896,  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  the  formula  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Oregon 
formula  has  been  the  standard  one  in 
this  state. 

The  Oregon  Formula 

This  formula  was  the  result  of  some 
extensive  experiments  by  the  late  Emile 
Schanno  of  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  and  is 
as  follows:  Quicklime,  50  pounds;  sul- 
phur, 50  pounds;  salt,  50  pounds;  water, 
150  gallons. 

This  may  be  much  simplified  by  des- 
ignating it  as  the  1-1-1-3  formula,  i.  e., 
1  pound  of  lime,  1  pound  of  sulphur  and 


briskly.  This  should  be  kept  up  for  at 
least  an  hour,  or  until  the  mixture  is  of 
a  deep  blood-red  color,  and  there  is  but 
little  free  sulphur  floating  upon  the  sur- 
face. The  salt  can  be  added  at  any  time 
since  it  dissolves  readily. 

Plate  3  is  reproduced  from  photographs 
of  two  simple  boiling  vats.  Fig.  7  is 
simply  a  "hog  scalding"  vat  made  of 
"inch  and  a  half"  lumber  and  with  gal- 
vanized iron  bottom.  It  is  18  inches  wide 
on  the  bottom,  20  inches  wide  on  top 
and  10  feet  long.  The  sides  should  pro- 
ject two  or  three  inches  beyond  the  ends 
and  the  galvanized  iron  of  which  the 
bottom  is  made  should  project  at  each 
end  6  inches  beyond  the  sides  and  then 
be  turned  up  and  fastened  securely,  thus 
forming  shallow  troughs  at  each  end 
which  must  be  kept  filled  with  water  to 
prevent  the  ends  from  burning. 

These  vats  may  readily  be  set  up 
wherever  there  is  a  convenient  water 
supply  by  simply  digging  a  trench  of  the 
proper  dimensions,  placing  the  vat  over 
it  and  banking  about  with  earth  to  pre- 
vent the  fire  from  reaching  the  wooden 
sides.  A  better  draft  is  secured  by  erect- 
ing a  few  feet  of  stove  pipe  at  the  back 
end.  If  the  vat  is  to  be  permanently 
located  it  is  of  course  preferable  to 
mount  it  upon  a  brick  arch.  With  such 
an  apparatus  one  can  readily  prepare  the 
spray  as  fast  as  it  can  be  used  by  a 
power  spraying  outfit  running  two  lines 
of  hose.    If  one  possesses  a  steam  boiler 


the  spray  can  be  most  conveniently  boiled 
in  a  number  of  barrels  or  in  large 
wooden  vats,  the  steam  being  conveyed 
to  the  bottom  of  the  barrels  or  vats. 
Thus  liberated  it  not  only  boils  the  spray 
but  keeps  it  well  stirred  the  while,  thus 
eliminating  much  of  the  drudgery  of 
stirring  by  hand  which  is  incident  to 
other  methods. 

Enemies  of  the  San  Jose  Scale 

At  present  I  can  offer  no  encourage- 
ment to  those  who  desire  to  see  the  San 
Jose  scale  held  in  check  by  its  natural 
enemies.  In  August,  1903,  I  received 
through  the  courtesy  of  Dr.  L.  O.  How- 
ard, a  small  consignment  of  the  Chinese 
lady-bird  beetle  (Chilocorus  similis). 
These  were  liberated  at  Jacksonville, 
Oregon,  in  an  abandoned  pear  thicket, 
on  the  premises  of  Mayor  E.  Britt.  This 
thicket  was  badly  infested  with  scale;  Mr. 
Britt  undertook  to  see  that  it  should  not 
be  sprayed  or  destroyed  during  the  time 
of  the  experiment,  and  strong  hopes  were 
entertained  that  the  extremely  favorable 
conditions  would  result  in  a  flourishing 
colony  from  which  beetles  could  later  be 
distributed  to  other 
parts  of  the  state.  Sev- 
eral months  after  the 
beetles  were  liberated 
Mr.  Britt  and  Mr.  Chas. 
Meserve  succeeded  in 
f  i  n  d  i  n  g  more  than 
twenty  of  them  still 
alive  and  apparently  in 
good  condition,  but  by 
the  following  July  all 
had  apparently  perished 
as  a  most  thorough 
search  by  Mr.  Meserve 
and  myself  failed  to 
reveal  any  trace  of 
them  or  their  progeny 
and  similar  negative 
results  were  obtained 
from  another  examina- 
tion the  following  year. 

A  closely  related  na- 
tive species,  Chilocorus 
bivulnerus,  has  been  re- 
ported by  Mr.  A.  H. 
Carson,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  for  the  third  district,  to 
have  practically  exterminated  the  San 
Jose  scale  from  a  small  but  badly  infested 
orchard  near  Grants  Pass.  The  late 
Emile  Schanno,  The  Dalles,  Oregon,  in 
1896.  sent  me  a  number  of  specimens  of 
this  species,  with  the  report  that  they 
were  very  abundant  upon  fir  trees,  which 
were  infested  with  a  closely  related  scale, 
Aspidiotus  abietis;  but  no  other  reports 
of  such  habits  have  been  received  and  I 
myself  have  never  observed  them. 

The  much  smaller,  entirely  black, 
native  species.  Pentilia  misella,  is  much 
more  generally  distributed  and  undoubt- 
edly destroys  a  great  many  scales  but 
for  some  reason  it  does  not  increase 
rapidly  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  the  scale,  which  appears, 
likewise,  to  be  true  of  the  three  or  four 
internal  parasites  which  have  been  reared 
from  San  Jose  scale  from  various  parts 
of  the  country. 

Experiments  in  1904  and  1905 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company  which  furnished  free 
transportation  for  myself  and  such 
machinery  and  supplies  as  were  neces- 
sary for  the  work,  together  with  the 
courtesy  extended  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Evans 
of  Umpqua  Ferry,  who  kindly  placed  a 
badly  infested  apple  orchard  at  my  dis- 
posal, I  was  enabled  in  the  spring  of 
1904,  to  conduct  a  series  of  experiments 
with  various  remedies  for  the  San  Jose 
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scale,  which  a  lack  of  funds  would 
otherwise  have  made  impossible.  The 
following  spring,  1905,  I  was  permitted 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  manager, 
Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  to  repeat  most  of 
these  experiments  in  the  160-acre  prune 
orchard  of  the  Benton  County  Prune 
Company.  Since  the  work  of  the  second 
season  was  largely  a  check  upon  that  of 
the  first,  both  will  be  considered  together. 
In  1904,  the  work  was  delayed  by  almost 
constant  rains  and  was  not  finished  until 
April  10,  when  neighboring  prune 
orchards  were  in  full  bloom  and  the 
leaves  on  some  of  the  earliest  apple  trees 
were  just  unfolding.  In  1905  spraying 
began  on  February  27  and  lasted  until 
the  middle  of  March.  In  neither  case  was 
any  attempt  made  to 
determine  the  exact 
per  cent  of  the  over- 
wintering scales  which 
was  destroyed  by  the 
various  sprays,  since 
it  was  thought  that  the 
large  variation  in  the 
relative  number  of 
dead  and  living  scales 
normally  present  on 
unsprayed  trees  would 
render  such  estimates 
misleading  and  that 
more  reliable  and  prac- 
tical results  could  be 
obtained  by  examining 
the  trees  during  the 
summer  and  fall  to 
observe  the  degree  to 
which  they  had  be- 
come reinfested  and 
to  what  extent  the 
fruit  was  rendered  un- 
marketable; for  after 
all.  growers  will  judge  the  efficiency  of 
a  spray  largely  by  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  method  of 
estimating  the  relative  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent sprays  was  to  a  certain  extent 
disappointing,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
both  sprayed  and  unsprayed  trees  failed 
to  produce  more  than  an  insignificant 
amount  of  fruit.  However,  by  examina- 
tion of  the  leaves  and  new  growth,  on 
trees  which  had  been  the  worst  infested, 
results  were  obtained  which  it  is  believed 
represent  very  closely  the  relative  value 
of  the  different  mixtures. 

Experiment  No.  1 — Dunne's  Solid  Spray 
No.  1 

Dunne's  solid  sprays,  prepared  by 
David  M.  Dunne  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, are  said  to  be  prepared  from  strictly 
first-class  material  and  in  conformity 
with  the  formulas  which  have  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  State  Board  of  Horti- 
culture. No.  1  is  a  solid  preparation  of 
the  lime,  sulphur,  salt  spray  and  came  to 
us  in  boxes  weighing  approximately  100 
pounds,  into  which  it  had  evidently  been 
poured  while  warm  and  then  allowed  to 
solidify. 

(1904)  Dissolved  200  pounds  in  200 
gallons  of  water  by  boiling.  Could  see 
no  difference  between  it  and  No.  2.  Color 
was  such  as  to  indicate  presence  of  cop- 
per sulphate.  Probably  through  mistake 
No.  2  was  shipped  for  No.  1.  Was  pre- 
pared and  placed  in  spraying  tank  on 
afternoon  of  April  4.  Rained;  not  used 
until  48  hours  later,  but  still  warm. 
Leaves  on  four  trees  the  size  of  "squir- 
rel's ears."  On  remainder  of  trees  buds 
still  closed.  July  19,  1904,  nearly  every 
apple  was  badly  spotted  by  scale — not 
efficient. 

The  results  in  1905  were  more  satis- 
factory but  not  quite  equal  to  those 
obtained  by  standard  formulas. 


Experiment  No.  2 — Dunne's  Solid  Spray 
No.  2 

This  is  similar  to  No.  1,  except  that 
copper  sulphate  is  used  in  place  of  the 
salt.  It  was  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  used  at  the  same  strength  as 
No.  1. 

(1904)  Not  efficient  but  slightly  better 
than  No.  1.  Most  of  the  fruit  badly 
spotted. 

(1905)  Many  living  scales  on  the  new 
growth. 

Experiment  No.  3 — Caustic  Soda 

(1904)  Dissolved  50  pounds  in  50  gal- 
lons of  water,  then  diluted  to  200  gallons. 
Very  easily  prepared  but  disagreeable  to 


over  fire  five  hours  longer,  during  which 
time  it  boiled  vigorously  for  about  one 
hour.  Sulphur  almost  completely  com- 
bined. In  the  bottom  of  the  vat  there 
appeared  to  be  considerably  more  sedi- 
ment, consisting  of  fine  "shotty"  pellets 
than  when  salt  is  used.  July  19,  appar- 
ently not  quite  so  efficient  as  No.  4  and 
No.  5.    Difference  very  slight. 

Experiment  No.  7 — Lime,  Sulphur 

(1904)  Same  as  No.  4,  but  boiled  more 
thoroughly.  July  19,  a  very  few  spotted 
apples,  but  only  on  branches  which  were 
evidently  not  thoroughly  sprayed.  Very 
efficient. 

(1905)  Results  obtained  with  lime,  sul- 
phur   alone    were    not    so  satisfactory. 

Young  scales  became  quite  abundant 
on  leaves  and  young  growth  during 
summer. 

Experiment  No.  8 — Lime,  Sulphur,  Salt 

(1904)  Same  as  No.  7.  except  that 
50  pounds  of  salt  was  added  after  lime 
and  sulphur  had  been  boiled  for  two 
hours.  July  19,  very  efficient;  a  very 
few  infected  apples. 

(1905)  Very  efficient.  Leaves  and 
young  growth  almost  absolutely  free 


use.  Every  drop  that 
strikes  one's  hands 
or  face  burns  se- 
verely. Men  declared 
they  would  not  work 
for  five  dollars  a  day 
if  required  to  use  it. 
July  19,  not  at  all 
efficient;  fruit  badly 
spotted. 

(1905)     Used  20 
pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water;  also  30 
pound's  to  100  gallons,  but  results  unsat- 
isfactory.    Many  living  scales  on  new 
growth. 

Experiment  No.  4 — Lime,  Sulphur 

(1904)  Lime  50  pounds,  sulphur  50 
pounds,  water  150  gallons.  Slaked  the 
lime  in  hot  water  in  boiling  vat.  While 
slaking  added  sulphur,  covered  with 
water  and  simmered  for  six  hours.  Still 
considerable  uncombined  sulphur.  July 
19,  fairly  efficient.  Only  an  occasional 
apple  with  a  few  scales. 

Experiment  No.  5 — Lime,  Sulphur, 
Caustic  Soda 

Lime  50  pounds,  sulphur  50  pounds, 
caustic  soda  24  pounds,  water  150  gal- 
lons. Slaked  lime  and  added  sulphur. 
After  boiling  from  slaking  lime  had 
ceased  added  caustic  soda.  This  produced 
a  vigorous  boiling  which  continued  for 
nearly  30  minutes.  Allowed  to  stand  one 
and  one-half  hours,  then  diluted  to  150 
gallons.  July  19,  almost  as  efficient  as 
No.  4.    Fruit  slightly  more  spotted. 

Experiment  No.  6 — Lime,  Sulphur, 
Copper  Sulphate 

Lime  50  pounds,  sulphur  50  pounds, 
copper  sulphate  15  pounds,  water  150 
gallons.  Slaked  lime,  added  sulphur, 
covered  with  water  and  boiled  two  hours. 
Added  copper  sulphate  crystals  and  kept 


from  scale  and  no  living  scales  to  be 
found  on  sprayed  wood. 

Experiment  No.  9 — Lime,  Sulphur,  Salt 

(1904)  Prepared  same  as  No.  8,  but 
only  one-half  as  strong.  July  19,  most 
of  the  apples  spotted. 

Experiment  No.  10 — Good's  Whale-Oil 
Soap  No.  10 

(1904)  This  is  a  semi-fluid  whale-oil 
soap,  which  dissolves  very  readily  by 
stirring,  even  in  cold  water.  For  use  50 
pounds  were  dissolved  in  25  gallons  of 
water.  July  19,  not  efficient;  every  apole 
badly  infested. 

Experiment  No.  11 — Con-Sol 

(1905)  This  was  furnished  us  by  the 
American  Horticultural  Distributing 
Company,  of  Martinsburg,  West  Virginia, 
through  their  agents,  the  Portland  Seed 
Company,  Portland,  Oregon.  In  a  cir- 
cular letter  it  is  stated  that  "Our  product 
is  a  concentrated  solution  of  lime,  sul- 
phur and  salt,  prepared  by  a  process 
discovered  by  a  German  chemist,  com- 
bining electricity  and  metallic  mercury 
in  extracting  the  product  called  Con-Sol, 
which  has  proven  to  be  a  destroyer  of 
San  Jose  scale."  I  was  advised  that  it 
had  given  good  results  in  the  east  when 
used  in  the  proportions  of  1  of  Con-Sol 
to  40  of  water,  but  was  asked  to  try  the 
effect  of  stronger  solutions.    I  used  it 
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upon  infested  prune  trees  March  1,  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  20.  Not  at  all 
efficient.  Many  living  scales  both  upon 
sprayed  wood  and  upon  leaves  and 
jroiing  growth. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  none  of  the 
above  experiments  were  the  scales 
c.ompletely  eradicated.  This  is  hardly 
surprising  when  one  considers  that  the 
trees,  particularly  the  apples  trees  were 
badly  infested  and  had  not  been  pruned 
for  several  years.  This  does  not  affect 
the  results  however,  so  far  as  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  sprays  is  concerned, 
which  show  that  for  the  two  season's 
work  the  best  results  were  obtained  with 
the  standard  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  for- 
mula. The  same  formula  but  with  the 
salt  omitted  gave  practically  as  good 
results  in  1904,  but  was  not  so  efficient 
in  1905. 


We  decided  to  publish  the  above  article  by  Prof. 
A.  B.  Cordley,  for  the  reason  that  a  great  many 
growers  where  scale  is  prevalent  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  a  winter  spraying  and  an  early  spring 
spraying  for  the  purpose  of  stamping  out  this 
disease.     We  had   hoped   to   have   an  additional 


article  from  Professor  Cordley  to  supplement  this 
article,  but  his  business  from  the  state  prevented 
our  securing  it  in  time  for  this  publication,  there- 
fore we  consider  it  proper  for  us  to  add  a  few 
personal  observations,  and  we  hope  before  the 
spring  spraying  to  have  another  article  on  the  San 
Jose  scale  that  will  be  general,  and  cover  the 
investigations  and  conclusions  that  have  been  made 
during  the  year  igof. 

Three  years  ago  a  number  of  growers  whom  I 
have  conferred  with,  and  whose  orchards  have 
come  under  my  observation,  including  myself, 
sprayed  with  a  lime,  sulphur  and  salt  spray,  cook- 
ing the  mixture  ourselves.  The  results  were  quite 
satisfactory,  and  the  spread  of  the  disease  not  only 
was  checked,  but  to  a  great  extent  eliminated.  The 
following  year,  1905,  after  considerable  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  writer  and  others,  we  felt 
that  a  better  chemical  combination  could  be  effected 
by  cooking  chemically  through  the  action  of  caustic 
potash.  This  combination  was  tried  with  even 
better  results  than  the  mixture  which  we  cooked 
over  fire.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that 
this  latter  method  is  preferable  to  the  former,  but 
I  do  believe  that  ordinarily  the  average  orchardist 
is  not  properly  prepared  to  cook  his  own  mixture 
and  apply  sufficient  heat  a  necessary  length  of 
time  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  chemical  com- 
bination. The  result  of  the  lime  and  sulphur 
cooked  by  means  of  caustic  potash  chemically  were 
more  satisfactory  so  far  as  I  have  observed  than 
where  cooked  artificially.  This  year,  1906,  after 
considerable  investigation  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  successful  orchardists  it  was  decided  to  try  the 
lime  and  sulphur  prepared  solution.  In  every 
instance  so  far  as  I  know  the  results  were  more 


satisfactory  than  either  of  the  two  previous  methods. 
In  one  orchard  that  I  have  in  mind  where  sprayed 
with  this  prepared  lime  and  sulphur  solution  three 
trees  were  neglected,  and  as  the  scaly  fruit  on 
these  three  trees  was  more  than  the  scaly  fruit  on 
the  rest  of  the  entire  orchard,  it  is  an  assured 
conclusion  that  the  scale  was  there,  and  that  this 
prepared  solution  killed  it. 

To  sum  up  the  situation,  the  lime  and  sulphur 
properly  cooked  by  the  individual  grower  we 
believe  is  a  good  remedy  for  the  San  Jose  scale, 
either  where  the  salt  is  included  or  omitted.  Where 
the  same  is  cooked  chemically  by  caustic  potash, 
we  believe  the  results  are  better,  either  through  a 
better  cooking  or  some  additional  effectiveness  of 
the  caustic  potash.  The  lime  and  sulphur  prepared 
solution  has  given  better  results,  and  has  proved 
more  effective.  Our  idea  is  this,  that  a  concern 
properly  equipped  for  making  this  mixture,  whose 
business  is  to  manufacture  this  solution,  will  pro- 
duce a  better  and  more  perfect  chemical  combina- 
tion than  the  individual  would  be  able  to  produce 
himself  either  by  artificial  or  chemical  cooking,  for 
the  reason  that  the  manufacturer  in  the  first  place 
understands  the  Oregon  formula  and  the  proper 
amount  of  each  ingredient  required;  that  in  the 
second  place,  he  knows  how  long  the  article  should 
be  cooked  and  what  temperature  is  necessary  in 
order  to  properly  prepare  the  article  to  effect  the 
required  chemical  combination. 

The  manufacture  of  this  article  is  so  simple 
where  a  concern  is  properly  equipped  for  it,  that 
we  believe  any  manufacturer  so  equipped  can  pro- 
duce a  solution  of  lime  and  sulphur  that  will  be 
superior  to  the  one  that  the  average  grower  will 
mix  up  for  himself. 


PROFIT  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE   OF  CIDER 


PRACTICALLY  no  effort  has  been 
made  either  by  private  enterprise 
or  through  the  agency  of  state  or 
federal  governments  to  collect  reli- 
able data  on  cider  making.  As  a  result 
the  sources  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject are  meagre.  Cider  making  from  the 
standpoint  of  profitable  industry  has 
been  regarded  by  most  fruitgrowers  as 
of  less  relative  importance  than  poultry 
raising  by  the  average  farmer.  It  is  a 
fact,  however,  as  a  casual  investigation 
will  show,  that  cider  making  is  an  indus- 
try of  great  possibilities  for  profitable 
investment.  Cider  of  itself  is  a  staple 
commodity  universally  desired.  It 
embodies  food  elements  of  the  highest 
nutrient  value  and  in  a  form  most  easily 
digested  and  assimilated  by  the  human 
body.  It  contains  elements  absolutely 
essential  to  the  proper  and  healthful 
functions  of  various  organs  of  the  body. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  and 
scientists  of  the  United  States  and  Europe 
have  unqualifiedly  recommended  cider  as 
a  healthful  food  for  the  strong  and  a 
strengthening  and  invigorating  tonic  for 
the  weak.  The  famous  Dr.  Dennis 
Dumont.  professor  of  medicine  in  France, 
and  Prof.  John  Evelyn,  a  noted  English 
scientist,  have  supported  this  claim  by 
testimony  founded  on  many  years' 
experience  and  observation.  Any  one 
having  read  or  heard  the  lectures  of  Dr. 
W.  D.  Carlisle,  an  eminent  American 
mycologist,  who  devoted  nearly  all  his 
life  to  the  study  of  processes  of  manu- 
facturing fine  wines  from  apple  cider, 
needs  no  further  proof  to  convince  him 
of  the  nutrient  and  medicinal  properties 
of  cider  properly  treated.  The  hj'gienic 
and  nutrient  values  of  cider  being  estab- 
lished, the  problem  of  securing  a  market 
is  readily  solved  by  preparing  it  with 
such  flavor,  appearance  and  aroma  as 
will  please  the  eye  and  gratify  the  palate. 

What  disposition  shall  be  made  of 
unmarketable  apples,  is  a  question  that 
annually  presents  itself  to  most  every 
American  fruitgrower.  With  all  the 
skillful  culture  and  attention  possible  to 
grow  better  fruit,  there  will  always  be 
some  apples  not  equal  to  the  market 
requirements,  and  in  the  mind  of  each 
orchardist  there  is  a  more  or  less  uncrys- 
talized  notion  that  some  use  should  be 
made  of  his  "culls."     In  the  States  of 
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Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  there  is 
no  doubt,  if  the  facts  could  be  definitely 
ascertained,  they  would  show  that  thous- 
ands of  bushels  of  apples  go  to  waste 
each  year,  simply  because  there  is  no 
immediate  market  for  them  and  no  con- 
venient means  of  preserving  them.  About 
95  per  cent  of  ripe  apples  is  juice  and  by 
separating  the  juice  from  the  skin  and 
other  hard  cellular  tissue  you  have  in 
the  juice  the  only  part  of  the  apple  that 
is  of  real  value;  the  other  portion,  the 
pomace,  may  be  thrown  away.  By  using 
a  modern  hydraulic  press  practically  all 
the  juice  is  obtained  and  there  is  small 
chance  of  wasting  any  of  the  apple  that 
is  of  use  to  man. 

The  first  advantage  gained  by  working 
up  unmarketable  fruit  into  cider  is  that 
it  is  converted  into  a  condensed  and 
portable  form  convenient  for  handling 
and  storing.  The  second  object  is  to 
convert  this  valuable  portion  of  the  crop 
into  a  marketable  commodity,  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  and  lost.  The 
cost,  time  and  labor  of  working  up  sev- 
eral hundred  bushels  of  apples  into  cider 
is  only  nominal  as  compared  with  the 
vaule  of  the  cider  itself  if  properly  han- 
dled. Apples  that  have  been  bruised  in 
handling,  are  imperfectly  developed,  too 
small  and  gnarled  apples  which  would 
not  be  worth  the  cost  of  packing,  can  be 
utilized  in  this  manner  and  the  orchard- 
ist's  revenue  largely  enhanced.  The 
maxims  of  successful  enterprise  are  as 
applicable  to  the  business  of  a  practical 
orchardist  as  to  any  other.  The  little 
things  must  not  be  overlooked;  all  the 
byproducts  must  be  utilized  for  from 
them  is  derived  much  of  the  profit. 

An  appropriate  time  for  making  cider 
is  as  soon  as  the  apples  are  ripe  and  such 
as  suits  the  convenience  of  the  orchard- 
ist. Whether  apples  should  be  washed 
before  they  are  run  through  the  press  is 
a  subject  of  controversy  which  is  best 
settled  by  the  requirements  of  each  indi- 
vidual case.  If  particles  of  soil  or  dust 
adhere  to  the  skins,  washing  will  very 
materially  improve  the  cider.  Unless 
there  is  reason  for  it,  they  should  not 


be  washed,  and,  if  washed,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  dry  before  being  delivered 
to  the  press;  otherwise  the  cider  will  be 
diluted  by  the  moisture  adhering  to  the 
surfaces.  Some  advocate  wiping  each 
apple  with  a  cloth.  Experience  has  not 
shown  that  the  quality  of  cider  is  im- 
proved by  sweating  apples  in  bins  or 
large  heaps;  but  on  the  contrary  large 
masses  of  apples  collected  in  bins  or 
piles  tend  to  heat  which  induces  prema- 
ture fermentation  in  bruised  and  decayed 
spots  and  hastens  putrefaction.  A  better 
practice  is  to  store  them  in  such  manner 
that  each  apple  will  be  exposed  to  free 
air  as  much  as  possible. 

A  second  advantage  of  working  up 
inferior  apples  into  cider  is  that  by  so 
doing,  what  was  practically  a  worthless 
and  unmarketable  product  becomes  a 
commodity  of  great  value.  Methods  of 
handling  the  cider  are,  of  course,  of  most 
interest.  There  are  three  principal  plans 
of  procedure,  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 
(1)  The  cider  may  be  converted  into  vin- 
egar; (2)  by  proper  treatment  apple  cider 
of  fair  quality  may  be  manufactured  into 
a  sparkling  wine  equal  to  most  and 
superior  to  some  foreign  and  domestic 
wines  said  to  have  been  made  of  grape 
juice;  and  (3)  by  processes  of  evapora- 
tion cider  may  be  reduced  to  a  syrup  and 
apple  jelly.  In  either  of  these  three 
forms  the  product  finds  a  ready  market 
at  remunerative  prices. 

Cider  of  the  most  inferior  quality,  in- 
cluding that  derived  from  second  press- 
ings may  be  used  advantageously  for 
vinegar.  Any  plant  juice  containing 
sugar  will  with  proper  treatment  make 
vinegar;  but  apple  juice  is  pre-eminently 
appropriate  for  vinegar  making,  because 
of  the  fascinating  flavors  imparted  by 
certain  properties  of  the  apple,  not  found 
in  other  plants.  Recent  enactments  by 
the  United  States  Congress  have  been 
specially  favorable  to  cider  vinegar 
makers  and  have  markedly  stimulated 
the  demand  for  good  cider  vinegar.  A 
small  vinegar  plant  consisting  of  a  warm 
room,  some  barrels  and  casks  is  within 
the  reach  of  every  orchardist  or  owner 
of  a  custom  cider  press.  Having  the 
building  and  barrels,  with  a  little  atten- 
tion, nature  does  the  rest.  Making  vinegar 
is  simply  a  conversion  of  the  sugar  in 
the  cider  by  means  of  fermentation  into 
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alcohol  and  a  change  of  the  alcohol  into 
acetic  acid  by  a  further  process  of  fer- 
mentation. The  mistake  of  purchasing 
expensive  generators  and  large  equip- 
ment should  not  be  made  by  the  inex- 
perienced. Make  your  vinegar  by  what 
is  called  the  slow  process.  It  may 
require  six  months  time,  some  attention, 
heat  and  air,  but  you  will  produce  vine- 
gar equal  in  strength  to  any  on  the 
market  and  at  a  minimum  cost.  Cider 
vinegar  is  an  article  more  universally 
demanded  than  coffee.  It  is  used  in 
every  household  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  will  always  be  a  marketable  com- 
modity. It  is  true  the  price  will  fluctuate 
slightly,  but  it  is  not  a  perishable  product 
and  can  be  stored  for  an  indefinite  time 
to  await  a  favorable  market. 

It  is  a  fact  that  any  one  may  learn  if 
he  will  take  trouble  to  acquaint  himself 
with  the  "tricks  of  the  trade"  that  many 
thousand  gallons  of  cider  are  sold  annu- 
ally both  in  theUnited  States  and  Europe 
to  the  manufacturers  of  grape  wine,  and 
that  the  same  cider  is  resold  to  the  public 
as  wine.  It  is  a  sort  of  self-deception 
which  the  wine-drinking  public  practices 
on  itself.  The  public  gets  what  it  pays 
for — a  sparkling,  invigorating  beverage; 
but  the  question  arises,  why  is  it  neces- 
sary that  the  cider  should  pass  through 
the  wine  cellar?  Why  should  it  not  go 
direct  from  the  orchardist  to  the  con- 
sumer? There  is  no  forbidden  art  or 
hidden  secret  about  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  whether  of  apple  cider  or  of  grape 
juice.  Many  have  in  some  way  gotten  a 
notion  that  to  preserve  cider  it  is  neces- 
sary to  put  something  into  it;  and  as  a 
result  there  are  many  "must-quacks" 
throughout  the  country  selling  secret 
preparations  or  formula  to  a  gullible 
public.  These  concoctions  are  usually 
made  up  of  salycilic  or  benzoic  acid  or 
other  deleterious  substances,  the  uses  of 
which  are  prohibited  by  all  pure  food 
laws  as  well  as  the  laws  of  nature.  Fer- 
mentation under  favorable  conditions  of 
temperature  and  ventilation  is  nature's 
process  of  purifying  and  preserving  all 
fruit  juices  for  man's  use,  and  is  the  art 
by  which  the  winemaker  is  enabled  to 
sell  cider  in  bottles  labeled  sweet 
malaga,  claret,  sherry,  champagne,  etc. 
Cider  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  tempera- 


ture of  above  60  degrees  Fahrenheit  will 
soon  set  up  an  active  fermentation.  A 
careful  examination  will  show  it  to  have 
become  infested  with  myriads  of  plant 
cells  called  bacteria  or  yeasts.  These 
cells  do  not  materially  differ  from  the 
yeast  used  in  making  bread.  They  inhabit 
the  air  everywhere  and  consist  of  innum- 
erable species  or  families.  Every  baker 
knows  that  some  varieties  of  yeast  will 
make  good  bread  and  some  will  not.  The 
winemaker's  secret  is  the  same  as  the 
baker's.  To  produce  a  high  grade  wine 
from  apple  juice,  he  selects  the  proper 
quality  of  yeast  and  nature  does  the 
rest.  Were  the  baker  to  trust  his  bread 
to  the  chance  yeasts  that  happen  to  lodge 
in  his  dough  as  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  atmosphere,  the  result  would  be  hard 
and  unpalatable  bread,  likewise  if  the 
winemaker  does  not  implant  in  his  must 
the  proper  yeast,  he  will  have  "hard 
cider,"  a  mild  name  for  putrefied  cider. 
The  key  to  the  process  is  to  control 
fermentation  by  introducing  carefully 
selected  yeast  cultures.  By  following 
this  plan  it  is  possible  to  produce  scin- 
tilating  beverages  with  pleasing  aroma, 
fascinating  flavor  and  fine  bouquet  that 
are  sold  in  pint  bottles,  labeled  cham- 
pagne for  75c  each,  or  in  quart  bottles 
labeled  sweet  malaga,  claret,  etc.,  at 
$1.00  per  bottle. 

A  third  course  of  treatment  by  which 
raw  cider  is  converted  into  a  useful  and 
marketable  commodity  is  that  of  evap- 
oration. By  evaporation  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  water  contained  in  the 
cider  the  volume  of  the  mass  is  not  only 
reduced,  but  the  resultant  product  is  so 
concentrated  that  it  will  remain  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation  for  years. 
Two  forms  of  product  most  commonly 
obtained  by  this  method  are  cider  syrup 
(boiled  cider)  and  apple  or  cider  jelly. 
The  former  is  applied  to  a  great  variety 
of  culinary  arts,  such  as  making  apple 
butter,  mince  pies,  etc.  Cider  syrup  is 
usually  sold  to  consumers  by  the  gallon 
and  finds  a  ready  market  in  any  com- 
munity where  it  has  been  introduced.  To 
obtain  a  cider  syrup  of  suitable  consist- 
ency and  to  avoid  any  chance  of  fermen- 
tation the  volume  of  the  cider  should  be 
reduced  about  five  to  one,  the  extent  of 
evaporation   being   governed  somewhat 


by  the  quality  of  the  cider  and  the 
market  requirements. 

To  manufacture  cider  jelly  the  same 
plan  is  followed  and  the  same  equipment 
used  as  when  cider  is  reduced  to  syrup; 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  pro- 
cess of  evaporation  is  carried  farther. 
A  very  palatable  jelly  is  made  from  apple 
cider  by  reducing  the  volume  about  seven 
to  one.  Some  persons  prefer  a  tart  jelly; 
others  desire  a  product  of  milder  taste. 
These  varied  requirements  are  met  by 
using  with  the  cider  such  quantity  of 
sugar  as  will  meet  the  particular 
demands.  The  jelly  may  be  flavored  to 
suit  varied  tastes  by  using  any  flavoring 
material  that  will  not  readily  evaporate. 
Cider  jelly  is  usually  marketed  in  glass 
jars  holding  two  or  three  pints. 

Cider  cannot  be  reduced  to  syrup  or 
converted  into  jelly  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  boiling  in  an  open  pan  or  large 
kettle.  To  convert  the  water  of  cider 
into  vapor  requires  a  temperature  of  not 
less  than  212  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the 
higher  the  temperature  the  more  rapid 
the  conversion.  High  temperatures 
applied  to  any  liquid  which  is  exposed 
to  the  air  and  which  contains  sugar  tend 
to  carbonize  the  sugar  and  render  the 
liquid  dark  and  if  extreme  heat  is  applied 
large  quantities  of  the  sugar  will  decom- 
pose and  the  resultant  syrup  or  jelly  will 
be  black  like  coal  tar.  This  difficulty  is 
overcome  by  a  steam  evaporator  so  con- 
structed with  coils  of  copper  steam  pipes 
in  an  enclosed  box  or  tank  that  a  very 
high  degree  of  heat  is  maintained  in  the 
boiling  juice,  during  the  application  of 
which  the  air  is  practically  prevented 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  cider. 
Such  an  evaporator  is  operated  by  an 
ordinary  steam  boiler  and  when  the 
merits  and  worth  of  cider  syrup  and 
apple  jelly  are  once  learned  no  apple- 
growing  community  will  be  without  one. 

It  is  not  guess-work  or  experiment; 
but  the  finding  of  a  market  at  profitable 
prices  for  cider  products  prepared  on  the 
plans  suggested  is  an  assured  and  estab- 
lished fact,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  any 
one  who  will  make  the  effort  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  and  take  the  testimony 
of  those  who  have  and  are  now  develop- 
ing the  cider  industry  in  the  United 
States. 


A  NEW  APPLE  PEST  :  THE  APPLE  LEAF  MINER 


THE  Storrs  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  sends  out  the  following 
warning  to  Connecticut  fruit- 
growers: An  insect,  which  up  to 
the  present  time  has  not  been  reported 
as  a  serious  pest,  occurred  in  such 
destructive  numbers  during  the  past 
season  that  it  must  now  be  reckoned  with 
by  the  orchardist. 

The  insect  is  known  as  the  apple  leaf- 
miner  or  the  trumpet-miner  of  the  apple. 
It  was  first  observed  in  Pennsylvania 
and  described  by  Dr.  Clemens  in  1860. 
Later  its  occurrence  has  been  recorded 
in  Kentucky,  New  York,  Illinois,  Texas, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Ver- 
mont and  Ontario. 

The  injury  is  caused  by  the  tiny  cater- 
pillars mining  in  the  leaves,  making  large, 
brownish  patches,.  If  several  of  these 
patches  are  produced  on  a  leaf,  it  rolls 
up  and  ceases  to  perform  its  functions. 
The  mines  frequently  become  so  numer- 
ous that  they  run  together  and  form  one 
large  blotch.  As  many  as  68  full-grown 
caterpillars  have  been  taken  from  a  single 
leaf,  indicating  that  originally  there  were 
as    many    distinct    mines.     The  upper 
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branches  of  the  tree  are  usually  more 
seriously  infested  and  lose  their  foliage 
first.  This  loss  of  foliage  results  in  pre- 
mature, undersized  fruit.  By  checking 
its  vegetative  activity,  the  vitality  of  the 
tree  will  also  be  more  or  less  reduced. 

LIFE  HISTORY 

Early  in  June,  the  egg,  which  is  so 
small  that  it  cannot  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  is  deposited  singly  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaf.  A  drop  of 
wax  seals  it  to  the  leaf.  In  about  six 
days  it  hatches  and  the  young  caterpillar, 
without  exposing  itself  to  the  outside 
world,  bores  into  the  leaf.  At  first  it 
makes  a  narrow  channel,  but  with  the 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  insect  and  its 
appetite,  the  channel  becomes  wider  and 
a  trumpet-shaped  mine  is  the  result. 

The  full-grown  caterpillar  is  not  more 
than  a  quarter  inch  in  length.  In  color 
it  is  green  with  a  brown  head.  It  changes 


to  a  pupa  about  the  middle  of  July.  After 
about  ten  days  in  this  condition  the 
adult,  which  is  an  inconspicuous  brown 
moth,  appears. 

These  moths  soon  commence  deposit- 
ing the  eggs  that  produce  the  second 
brood.  The  second  brood  caterpillars 
are  much  more  destructive  than  the  first. 
They  reach  maturity  about  September 
1st,  when  they  cease  feeding  and  prepare 
for  winter.  After  lining  the  mine  with 
silk  they  settle  down  until  spring  when 
they  change  to  pupae.  They  remain  in 
this  condition  only  a  few  days  when  they 
become  moths. 

REMEDY 

As  the  caterpillars  feed  beneath  the 
leaf  surface,  application  of  insecticides 
is  useless.  The  most  effective  remedy 
is  to  gather  up  and  destroy  the  leaves 
in  the  fall.  Where  orchards  are  regu- 
larly tilled  the  early  spring  plowing  will 
be  equally  effective. 

A  fully  illustrated  bulletin  by  C.  D. 
Jarvis,  giving  the  life  history  of  the  insect, 
will  be  issued  soon  and  can  be  secured 
by  addressing  The  Storrs  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Storrs,  Connecticut. 
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^Y^OU  are  raising  the  best  apples  in  the  world.  You  are 
striving  to  raise  better  apples.  Frank  A.  Cram  wishes 
you  the  success  your  efforts  so  richly  deserve;  may  the  qual- 
ity become  better  and  the  demand  greater.  Hood  River 
against  the  world.  Let  us  all  stand  together  and  make  this 
community  the  model  for  every  line  of  business.  Let  us 
have  better  fruit,  better  homes,  better  schools,  better  stores, 
better  churches  and  better  ideals  in  everything.  We  should 
all  work  to  do  better.  We  have  tried  to  conduct  a  first-class 
Dry  Goods j  Clothing  and  Shoe  Store  here  for  the  past  five  years 
—  how  well  we  have  succeeded  we  ask  you  to  judge.  But 
we  want  to  operate  a  better  store  and  ask  your  cooperation 
and  good  will.  We  want  to  make  Hood  River  the  best  and 
cheapest  trading  point  in  the  West,  and  firmly  believe,  speak- 
ing for  our  own  business,  that  we  have  the  healthiest  and 
most  growing  trade  of  any  store  in  the  West,  considering  all 
things.  We  want  every  fruit  raiser's  suggestions,  and  ask 
you  to  freely  criticise  any  part  of  our  system  which  you 
think  can  be  improved.  We  want  to  be  better  merchants^ 
that  we  may  attract  a  still  greater  volume  of  your  business 

We  wish  you  all  a  merry  Xmas  and  a  happy,  prosperous 
New  Year,  and  will  always  be  glad  to  meet  you  in  har- 
mony on  any  movement  to  make  a  better  Hood  River 


Cfjc  Up  Co  Bate  Movt 


HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 
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THE  GREAT  APPLE  INDUSTRY 


FROM  all  over 
the  United  States 
come  the  most 
unqualified  as- 
surances that  National  Apple  Day,  the 
third  Tuesday  in  October,  was  most 
highly  successful  in  all  its  bearings.  A 
strong  tide  of  thought  and  attention  was 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  apple 
industry.  Many  things  obscuring  a  clear 
vision  in  the  situation  were  swept  away 
and  a  truer  conception  of  producing 
apples  and  modes  of  marketing  was 
obtained. 

To  the  surprise  of  many  people  it  was 
readily  seen  the  crop  for  the  present 
year  had  been  greatly  over-estimated; 
that  the  great  army  of  orchardists  in 
many  states  were  not  posted  as  to  their 
position.  Many  had  thought  that  the 
crop  was  over  -  abundant  and  that  it 
would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  make  a 
reasonable  effort  for  picking,  sorting, 
packing  and  placing  the  apples  on  mar- 
kets, hence  in  too  many  instances,  they 
were  allowed  to  perish. 

The  most  trustworthy  statistics  pre- 
sented to  the  public  seem  to  come  from 
The  American  Agriculturist,  which  is 
relied  upon  every  year  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  aggregate  crop  of  the  country.  The 
periodical  now  announces  that  the  crop 
in  the  United  States  for  the  present  year 
will  be  in  round  numbers  about  36,000,000 
barrels;  something  more  than  12,000,000 
barrels  than  the  crop  of  last  year.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  that  the 
bumper  crop  of  1896  was  69,000,000  bar- 
rels, and  that  there  was  no  complaint 
then  of  over-production,  it  seems  to  be 
rather  a  marvel  why  so  many  entertained 
the  idea  now  that  we  have  several  mill- 
ions more  of  a  population  than  in  1896. 
that  a  crop  of  36,000,000  barrels  would 
overstock  the  general  markets. 

The  facts  are,  however,  that  when  the 
bloom  opened  early  in  the  season  a  very 
little  difference  could  be  perceived 
between  the  trees  receiving  careful 
attention,  and  those  which  had  been 
practically  neglected.  Nature  was  lavish 
in  her  assistance  in  most  of  the  apple 
belts  and  it  only  needed  the  hand  of 
man  to  aid  in  developing  one  of  the 
greatest  and  grandest  crops  of  apples 
ever  grown  in  this  country.  But  as  the 
weeks  passed  it  was  plainly  manifest 
there  was  a  marked  difference  between 
the    sprayed    and    unsprayed  orchards. 

Along  in  August,  in  the  Middle  West 
especially,  the  work  of  the  second  brood 
of  the  codling  moth  was  unrestricted  in 
many  orchards  and  the  prevalence  of 
bitter  rot  was  easily  perceived.  Nature 
indeed  did  provide  many  orchards  with 
a  most  abundant  crop  of  apples  but  in 
too  many  instances,  they  were  of  an 
inferior  quality,  having  no  practical 
market  value.  To  illustrate,  an  orchard 
of  72  acres  in  Illinois  might  be  referred 
to  which  for  several  years  brought  the 
handsome  returns  of  $12,000  per  annum 
to  its  owners.  They  were  very  level 
headed  men,  however,  and  knew  they 
were  planting  more  orchards  than  they 
could  properly  care  for.  The  orchard  in 
question  was  therefore  sold  for  $100  per 
acre,  bringing  $7200.  The  man  buying  it 
thought  he  had  a  bargain,  but  paid  no 
attention  to  the  care  of  his  trees.  During 
the  past  season  a  sharp  buyer  investi- 
gated the  orchard  and  sai.d.  no  doubt 
truthfully,  that  if  he  were  obliged  to  pick 
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and  barrel  the  apples 
at  his  own  expense 
he  would  not  accept 
the  fruit  as  a  gift. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  parties  who 
sold  this  orchard,  gave  special  attention 
in  cultivating  a  fifty-acre  orchard,  and 
they  sold  the  fruit  of  these  trees  in  a 
lump  the  past  season  for  the  sum  of 
$7000. 

The  apple  industry  should  by  no  means 
be  allowed  to  languish.  When  the  crop 
is  a  failure,  or  when  the  market  seems 
slow,  at  an  appearance  of  an  over-abun- 
dant crop,  the  apple  grower  should  not 
be  discouraged,  but  should  make  careful 
reviews  of  situations  and  do  some  logical 
reasoning  from  cause  to  effect.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  yield  this  year  comes  within 
a  few  million  of  barrels  of  being  the 
smallest  yield  ever  had  in  the  country 
according  to  its  population. 

Of  course  when  we  say  "smallest 
yield"  we  refer  particularly  to  market- 
able fruit.  The  stubborn  fact  also  exists 
that  with  the  seeming  abundance  in  many 
places,  there  are  too  many  millions  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern 
States  who  scarcely  know  what  it  is  to 
eat  a  fresh,  ripe,  juicy  apple  from  one 
year  to  another.  We  cannot  repeat  it 
too  often,  that  the  apple  is  the  King  of 
Fruits  and  it  possesses  wholesome,  life- 
giving  powers  that  should  be  appreciated 
and  its  value  should  find  way  into  all 
circles  and  among  all  classes  of  people. 

Probably  there  are  many  orchardists 
who  have  not  yet  sold  the  present  crop 
of  apples.  If  so,  they  would  be  richly 
rewarded  if  they  should  place  the  fruit 
in  pyramid  piles  in  their  orchards,  then 
cover  them  with  straw,  and  then  a  layer 
of  dirt  and  then  a  covering  of  corn  stalks 
outside  the  dirt,  and  this  with  proper 
care  and  attention  would  keep  the  fruit 
in  splendid  condition  until  next  Spring, 
when  three  times  the  present  value  could 
be  readily  obtained. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  New  York 
State  early  in  the  season  many  shippers 
hesitated  to  pay  $1.50  per  barrel  for  the 
Gravensteins  and  now  they  would  be 
glad  to  get  such  fruit  at  prices  ranging 
from  $2.50  to  $3.00  per  barrel.  In  the 
Middle  West,  many  orchardists  became 
alarmed  over  the  prospects  of  a  too 
abundant  crop,  and  sold  Jonathan  apples 
for  forty  cents  a  bushel  and  commission 
men  are  holding  the  same  fruit  now  at 
prices  ranging  from  $4.00  to  $5.00  per 
barrel. 

In  some  places  that  came  to  our  obser- 
vation orchardists  sold  their  sound  culls 
for  ten  cents  per  bushel.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  those  making  mis- 
takes were  not  better  posted  on  the 
situation,  because  where  the  crop  was 
abundant,  it  will  not  be  apt  to  be  large 
next  year,  for,  as  a  rule,  trees  rest  two 
or  three  years  at  least,  after  an  appar- 
ently over-exertion. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  apple 
growers  everywhere  that  at  the  exposi- 
tion at  Jamestown  next  year  extra  exer- 
tions will  be  made  to  score  a  magnificent 
success  in  an  apple  display.  No  better 
advertisements  of  lands  could  be  given 
than  by  a  thorough  exhibition  of  its 
fruits.  People  will  come-from  all  over 
the  world  to  attend  the  exposition  and 
they  will  naturally  make  up  their  mind 
as  to  the  value  of  land  and  the  richness 
of  soil  in  the  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
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Chelan  County  won  35  gold  medals  on  fruit 
at  the  Portland  Exposition.  This  record 
was  not  equaled  by  any  county  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Shipments  last  year  aggregated  1,000  cars. 
We  will  have  more  this  year  and  still 
more  next. 

Fruit  noted  for  flavor  and  keeping  qualities. 
No  worms. 

We  will  have  fifty  cars  of  fancy  Spitzen- 
bergs  and  Newtowns  this  season. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  fruit  raised  in  We- 
natchee,  Entiat  and  Columbia  Valleys 
will  be  shipped  by  the 
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Hold  the  Nozzle 

And  Drive.  One  man  can  do  it.  It's  easy 
spraying  and  you  are  sure  to  do  a  good 
job  at  a  reasonable  cost  with  the 

Wallace  Power  Sprayers 

You  get  high,  well  sustained  pressure,  enough  for 
biggest  trees,  at  absolutely  no  cost  for  power;  it 
comes  from  compressed  air  through  wagon  wheel 
gearing.  Easily  handles  1  800  gallons  liquid  a  day 
saving  $15  to  $25  over  hand  sprayers  or  com- 
pressed gas  outfits.  Two  horse,  one  horse  and 
row  sprayers.  Also  gasoline  engine  outfits 
Send  for  booklet  giving  particulars 

Wallace  Machinery  Co. 

CHAMPAIGN,  ILLINOIS 
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Groner&  Rowell  Co. 
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Manufacturer 


Drain  Tiles 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

Postoffice  Address 
Hillsboro,  Oregon,  R.  D.  2 


THE  TRUE-TO-NAME 

NURSERY 


All  sold  out  of  Yellow  Newtowns  and 
Spitzenberg  Trees;  have  a  few  hundred 
two-year-old  Lambert,  Bing  and  Royal 
Ann  Cherry  to  offer.  Keep  us  in  mind 
another  season,  as  we  will  have  our 
usual  fine  stock  of  Yellow  Newtown 
and  Spitzenberg  trees.  Address 

H.  S.  GALLIGAN 

HOOD    RIVER,  OREGON 

Phone  Farmers  349 
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SPRAYING 

SPRAYING  OUTFITS 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE 

Gasoline  Engine 
and  High  Pressure  Pump 

GET  OUR  PRICES  NOW 
Our  spraying  outfits  are  in  stock  for  immediate 
delivery.  The  most  successful  combination  of 
engine  and  pump  ever  offered  at  a  low  price.  Also 
Fairbanks-Morse  Gasoline  Engine  Irrigation  Plants; 
Fairbanks  Scales;  Fairbanks-Morse  Wind  Mills, 
Towers  and  Pumps.  Write  for  catalogues  and  prices 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


NO  STRAWBERRY  GROWER  can  afford  to  miss 
a  single  issue  of 

"The  Strawberry" 

The  most  notable  departure  from  the  beaten  path 
of  horticultural  journalism,  it  stands  preeminently 

The  Most  Practical  and  Effective 
Magazine  Devoted  to  Horticulture 

Its  correspondence  school  of  strawberry 
culture  is  an  educational  feature  of  incal- 
culable value  and  of  inspiring  helpfulness 
Published  on  the  famous  Kellogg  straw- 
berry farm  at  Three  Rivers,  Michigan 

SEND     FOR    A     SAMPLE  COPY 

The  Kellogg  Publishing 

Company   Three  Rivers,  Michigan 


try  by  an  exhibition  of  its  products.  The 
orchardists  must  remember,  however, 
that  in  order  to  make  a  creditable 
exhibition,  the  best  fruit  of  this  year's 
crop  must  be  saved  for  such  a  purpose. 
The  exposition  opens  early  in  the  season 
when  probably  many  orchards  are  in 
bloom,  and  a  display  of  such  fruit  could 


not  be  made  until  very  late  in  the  fall. 
Some  of  the  late  summer  and  early  fall 
apples,  however,  will  be  available.  The 
directors  are  planning  to  observe  the 
National  Apple  Day,  the  third  Tuesday 
in  October,  next  year  in  a  most  fitting 
manner  that  will  attract  attention  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


HINTS  FROM  EASTERN  TRADE 


TO  Fruit  Growers — On  all  ship- 
ments of  prunes  arriving  and  un- 
loaded in  the  Eastern  Auction 
Market  this  season  the  breakage 
in  every  car  was  excessive,  due  mostly  to 
the  poor  construction  and  the  poor  qual- 
ity of  the  lumber  used  in  the  crates 
used  by  the  growers  from  your  section. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  concerned  I  am 
giving  you  herewith  a  few  pointers  that 
I  know  positively  if  followed  out  will 
result  in  shippers  receiving  from  10  cents 
to  15  cents  per  crate  more  for  your  fruit. 

First  of  all,  if  possible,  secure  heavier 
lumber.  Both  the  end  pieces  and  the 
side  pieces  now  being  used  by  you  are 
entirely  too  weak,  and  when  loaded  in 
the  car  the  bottom  tier  always  collapses 
on  account  of  not  being  able  to  with- 
stand the  pressure. 

For  the  sides  and  ends  and  bottoms  of 
the  crates  use  larger  cement  nails,  but  in 
no  case  use  cement  nails  for  the  cover. 
Very  frequently  the  nails  become  loos- 
ened in  transit  and  the  natural  result  is 
that  the  sides  break  off,  nails  drop  out 
and  contents  are  spilled  on  the  car  floor. 
If  you  are  compelled  to  use  the  single 
strip  on  the  side  of  the  crate  in  all  cases, 
put  at  least  three  nails  in  the  side  pieces 
instead  of  two  as  heretofore,  but  our  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  the  best 
results  are  obtainable  by  using  two  strips 
on  the  side  of  the  crate  about  the  size  of 
a  common  lath.  When  using  these  how- 
ever the  end  pieces  must  be  considerably 
heavier  and  thicker  than  the  ones  you 
are  using  now. 

In  addition  to  this  kindly  remember 
the  following:  It  is  imperative  that  all 
cars  be  top-tiered,  that  is  the  top  tiers 
bear  a  separate  stamp  as  in  all  cases 
the  top  tiers  are  riper  than  the 
balance  of  the  car.  On  our  California 
shipments  we  use  the  rubber  stamp 
bearing  a  star  so  that  all  of  our  top  tiers 
are  uniformly  marked  and  easily  recog- 
nized. Would  advise  that  you  do  the 
same  in  your  district,  using  one  charac- 
ter to  indicate  all  top  tiers  so  they  may 
be  looked  out  for. 

Your  attention  has  been  heretofore 
called  to  the  necessity  of  marking  on  the 
crates  the  size  of  the  pack  of  plums  and 
prunes,  whether  4x4,  4x5,  or  5x5.  These 
marks  should  always  show  on  the  mani- 
fest that  goes  with  the  car  as  the 
manifest  is  copied  and  becomes  the  cat- 
alog and  therefore  these  marks  appear 
on  the  catalog.  There  are  buyers  for 
each  of  these  different  sizes  and  also  for 
the  ripe  top  tiers  and  they  look  for  them 
and  are  willing  readily  to  pay  more  for 
the  fruit  when  they  are  able  to  get  just 
what  they  want.  By  all  means  avoid 
marking  boxes  with  pencil,  always  use 
a  rubber  stamp.  This  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  you  can  imagine,  and  I  trust 
that  each  one  of  you  will  see  to  it  that 
in  future  seasons  these  suggestions  are 
carried  out. 

In  loading  prunes  there  will  be  no  ob- 
jection to  including  in  each  car  a  few 
crates  of  the  small  plums  and  prunes 
which  will  pack  6x7,  but  they  must  be 
packed  in  baskets  four  tiers  deep  and 


must  also  be  marked  on  the  crates  ac- 
cordingly. I  firmly  believe  that  by 
following  out  the  above  outlines  we  will 
be  able  to  establish  a  reputation  placing 
your  fruit  on  the  level  with  that  which 
the  golden  state  of  California  at  present 
holds. 

[Note — The  above  letter  was  received 
by  the  manager  of  the  Hood  River  Fruit 
Growers  Union  and  the  Hood  River  Ap- 
ple Growers  Union,  who  is  editor  of 
"Better  Fruit,"  also  a  fruit  grower.  The 
suggestions  are  so  valuable  that  it  is 
more  than  worthy  of  publication.  We 
take  pleasure  in  publishing  it  word  for 
word,  believing  the  advice  will  save 
many  prune  growers  and  shippers 
hundreds  of  dollars  in  the  future. 
"Better  Fruit"  aims  not  only  to  give  the 
best  methods  for  growing  and  putting 
up  a  fancy  package,  but  in  making  an 
effort  along  the  line  of  securing  and  pub- 
lishing information  about  marketing, 
selling  and  shipping.  While  perhaps  it 
would  be  timely  to  give  such  informa- 
tion as  is  contained  in  the  above  letter 
in  advance,  it  must  be  remembered  re- 
sults cannot  always  be  foretold,  and  that 
experience  brings  out  things  unforeseen. 
We  shall  continue  to  publish  important 
information  which  comes  as  results,  for 
the  reason  that  although  we  cannot 
profit  by  it  this  year  it  will  protect 
against  loss  next  year.] 
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P'V? '-'  BETTER  FRUIT 

GRAPE  GROWING  A  FACTOR  IN 


THE  native  country  of  the  grape  is 
unknown,  or  at  least  doubtful.  It 
is  among  the  fruits  mentioned  in 
the  Books  of  Moses  and  doubtless 
grew  alongside  the  apple  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  Noah  planted  a  vineyard,  and 
the  vine  appears  to  have  been  cultivated 
and  the  fruit  used  then  as  at  the  present 
day.  Wine  is  mentioned  as  a  beverage 
among  the  earliest  nations  of  the  world. 
The  oldest  profane  writers  ascribe  the 
introduction  of  the  grape  to  their  gods. 
Ascending  to  Egyptian  tradition,  Osins 
first  paid  attention  to  the  vine  and  in- 
structed men  in  the  manner  of  planting 
and  using  it.  The  inhabitants  of  Africa 
ascribe  the  same  gift  to  the  ancient 
Bacchus.  Wine  was  among  the  first  ob- 
lations to  the  Divinity. 

Humboldt  says  the  vine  does  not 
belong  to  Europe  but  is  indigenous  in 
Asia  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Cas- 
pian, on  Mount  Ararat  and  on  the 
Taurus.  But  no  matter  where  its  origin 
it  has  always  been  held  in  highest  esteem 
and  emigrants  have  always  carried  it 
from  their  old  homes  to  the  new,  and 
some  of  the  many  varieties  found 
adapted  to  use  in  almost  every  land  in 
which  civilized  man  has  taken  up  his 
abode.  I  must  confess  to  an  early  inter- 
est in  the  grape.  As  a  very  small  boy 
at  Sunday  School  my  fancy  was  greatly 
taken  by  the  picture  of  Joshua  and  Caleb 
returning  from  the  land  of  Canaan  bear- 
ing on  a  staff  supported  between  them 
on  their  shoulders  one  bunch  of  grapes. 
I  thought  what  a  joy  it  would  be  to  sit 
down  to  such  a  bunch  and  eat  all  I 
wanted;  for  at  that  time  it  was  generally 
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believed  that  grapes  would  not  grow  in 
Oregon,  and  the  few  that  found  their 
way  to  our  house  were  usually  passed 
around  with  the  scissors  and  the  pa- 
ternal instructions  to  cut  off  a  very 
small  cluster. 

Either  that  artist  indulged  his  imagi- 
nation a  little  too  freely,  or  that  was 
remarkable  soil  for  grapes  on  that  sunny 
slope  on  the  banks  of  the  brook  Eschol, 
for  never  have  I  quite  realized  the 
dream  of  great  crops  inspired  by  that 
pictured  account. 

Although  there  are  many  species  of 
grapes,  there  are  only  two  with  which  we 
have  much  concern,  Vitis  Vinifera,  com- 
monly known  as  the  European,  or  in  this 
country  as  the  California  grape,  to  which 
class  belong  the  Muscats,  Tokay,  Black 
Hamburg,  Sweetwater,  etc.,  and  the 
Vitis  Lafrusca  or  native  American  grape, 
to  which  class  belong  the  Concords, 
Worden,  Niagara,  Diamond,  etc. 

The  European  grape,  though  re- 
peatedly tried,  does  not  succeed  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  in  a  few 
Southern  states,  but  is  entirely  at  home 
in  California,  Southern  Oregon,  and  all 
the  great  Inland  Empire  from  the  Cas- 
cades to  the  Rockies,  wherever  the 
elevation  is  not  too  great,  and  the  loca- 
tion too  frosty.  It  can  also  be  grown 
in  the  Willamette  valley,  but  requires 
more  care  and  skill,  and  is  not  certain. 
The    native    American    grape  succeeds 
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most  admirably  in  Western  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Any  one  hoping  to  make 
a  commercial  success  of  grape  growing 
must  choose  his  variety  in  accordance 
with  his  location.  I  will  speak  first  of 
the  American  varieties.  There  are  many 
excellent  black  grapes  such  as  Worden, 
Moore's  Early,  Campbell's  Early, 
McPike,  etc.,  but  they  are  all  classed  in 
the  market  as  Concords.  The  trade 
knows  only  the  one  name  for  all  of  this 
type.  And  Concord  is  the  one  that 
should  be  principally  grown,  as  it  is  by 
far  the  best  all-around  grape,  being  per- 
fectly hardy,  a  sure  bearer,  good  shipper, 
and  a  ready  seller. 

The  Worden  is  a  little  earlier,  and 
similar  in  all  except  the  shipping  quali- 
ties. It  is  a  very  poor  shipper,  and 
should  be  grown  only  for  nearby 
markets.  Moore's  Early  is  very  early 
and  of  good  quality,  but  a  very  shy 
bearer.  The  best  white  grape  is  Niagara, 
perfectly  hardy,  fine  bearer  and  shipper, 
ripens  with  the  Concord.  The  Diamond 
is  a  fine  white  grape  also;  ripens  a  little 
earlier  than  the  Niagara  and  is  better 
quality,  but  does  not  yield  heavily. 

The  Delaware  is  the  best  red  grape, 
and  by  many  people  is  considered  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  quality.  It. 
however,  has  a  good  many  off  years  in 
bearing. 

The  commercial  grower  does  not  want 
many  varieties,  first  select  a  suitable  lo- 
cation; this  should  preferably  be  a 
southern  or  western  hillside  where  both 
soil  and  air  drainage  are  good.  Rich 
soil  is  not  necessary,  and  land  that  will 
produce    wheat    or    potatoes    is  rich 
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enough.  Even  very  rocky  hillsides  with 
very  light  soil,  if  so  that  it  can  be  cul- 
tivated, will  do  admirably. 

After  the  land  is  well  plowed  and  har- 
rowed, mark  off  the  rows  eight  feet  by 
ten  feet.  I  formerly  advocated  seven 
feet  by  eight  feet,  but  find  this  too  close, 
as  it  does  not  allow  the  use  of  two 
horses  in  cultivating.  Plant  eight  feet 
apart  in  row,  and  rows  ten  feet  apart, 
then  you  can  use  a  two-horse  disc,  Acme, 
or  spring-tooth  harrow  to  cultivate,  and 
save  a  great  deal  of  time.  This  will  re- 
quire about  550  plants  per  acre.  The 
best  time  for  planting  is  in  April,  and 
yearling  vines  are  to  be  preferred.  Dig 
holes  three  feet  in  diameter  and  eighteen 
to  twenty  inches  deep,  filling  in  the  bot- 
tom of  hole  with  good  surface  soil,  and 
leaving  a  little  mound  in  the  center  on 
on  which  the  roots  can  be  spread  and 
left  pointing  downward.  Tread  the  dirt 
firmly  with  feet  when  planting,  and  set 
the  stake  (a  good,  strong  three  or  four 
foot  one)  at  the  same  time  as  the  vine. 

Potatoes  or  beans  may  be  grown  be- 
tween the  vines  the  first  year.  Keep  well 
cultivated  and  free  from  weeds,  and  tie 
to  stakes  during  the  summer  if  necessary. 
The  second  year,  in  February,  cut  back 
the  vine  to  two  strong  buds,  and  later 
cut  off  the  weakest  shoot  and  keep  the 
other  one  tied  to  the  stake.  Early  in 
the  third  year  put  up  a  trellis  of  No.  12 
galvanized  wire,  one  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  other  four  feet.  Stretch 
very  tight  from  good  strong  posts,  and 
put  in  stakes  between  every  other  vine, 
leaving  always  two  vines  between  stakes. 
Then  prune  the  vines  to  six  or  eight 
buds,  two  just  long  enough  to  tie  to 
lower  wire;  cut  everything  else  off,  leav- 
ing just  the  straight  stem. 

In  summer  the  young  shoots  will  grow 
up  and  fasten  themselves  to  the  upper 
wire,  and  there  may  be  some  fruit  this 
season.  All  shoots  growing  out  within 
eighteen  inches  of  the  ground  should  be 
rubbed  off. 

The  fourth  year,  two  of  the  strongest 
canes  are  cut  back  to  six  or  eight  buds, 
and  tied  in  opposite  directions  on  the 
wires,  and  two  canes  are  cut  back  to  two 
buds  to  grow  bearing  canes  for  the  next 
year.  All  the  rest  is  cut  off  smoothly. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  only  the 
young  shoots  from  last  year's  growth 
will  bear.  In  order  to  keep  the  vine 
under  control  and  secure  the  growth  of 
good  strong  toliage,  it  is  necessary  to  do 
some  summer  pruning.  This  consists 
in  pinching  out  the  ends  of  the  new 
shoots  as  soon  as  the  grapes  are  formed, 
leaving  just  one  leaf  beyond  the  outside 
bunch  of  fruit.  J.  he  shoots  that  are 
desired  for  the  next  year's  bearing  canes 
should  be  left  to  grow  a  little  longer  be- 
fore pinching  out  end.  Later  the  laterals 
should  be  headed  in  the  same  way. 

By  the  fifth  year  they  should  bear  a 
full  crop,  and  four  or  five  canes  of  six 
or  eight  buds  are  left  with  a  spur  of  two 
buds  at  the  base  of  each  one.  Canes  are 
now  tied  to  trellis  in  shape  of  a  fan,  and 
summer  pruning  done  as  year  before. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  summer 
pruning  so  that  a  beginner  can  fully  un- 
derstand; better  visit  some  vineyard  at 
this  time.  The  system  here  described  is 
called  the  renewing  system;  all  bearing 
wood  is  cut  away  each  year,  and  new 
wood  grown  to  take  its  place.  Pruning 
may  be  done  at  any  time  in  winter,  but 
should  always  be  done  before  March 
first.  Tying  must  be  done  before  buds 
sprout  or  they  will  break  off. 

When  it  comes  time  to  market  the 
crop  the  grower  will  find  that  the  trade 
demands  the  American  varieties  put  up 
in  baskets  holding  four  to  eight  pounds 


each.  These  cost  three  and  three  and  a 
half  cents  each  by  the  thousand.  Use 
scissors  in  picking  and  never  pick  when 
wet  with  either  rain  or  dew.  A  wet  grape 
will  mildew  before  it  reaches  market. 
Gather  one  or  more  day's  supply  ahead 
and  pack  after  they  have  wilted  slightly, 
as  they  will  not  crack  or  fall  off  so  readi- 
ily.  Remove  all  imperfect  berries  and 
pack  closely  in  baskets,  filling  basket 
one-half  inch  above  sides,  so  that  the 
cover  will  press  them  down  firmly. 

I  have  never  grown  the  European  va- 
rieties, so  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak 
authoritatively  about  them.  But  they 
are  almost  invariably  grown  on  the 
stump  system,  pruned  to  short  spurs  of 
one  and  two  buds.  Little  or  no  summer 
pruning  is  practiced,  but  they  require 
sulphuring  or  spraying  with  bordeaux 
to  prevent  mildew.  The  varieties  com- 
monly grown  are  Black  Hamburg,  Flame 
of  Tokay,  Sweetwater,  Rose  of  Peru, 
and  the  Muscats. 

Eastern  and  Southern  Oregon  should 
produce  enough  of  the  European  grapes 
to  shut  California  out  of  our  markets, 
and  to  supply  the  entire  Northwest, 
Alaska  and  the  Orient.  The  Willamette 
valley  should  produce  Concords  for  the 
entire  coast. 
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INTEREST    PAID    ON    TIME  DEPOSITS 


TRUE  INDEPENDENCE 
IS  ORCHARD ISTS'  LOT 

IN  response  to  your  request  for  a  brief 
statement  of  experiences,  I  believe  I 
have  nothing  to  offer  that  would  be 
of  value  to  older  fruit  growers,  but  I 
am  always  glad  to  take  the  chance  of 
catching  the  ear  of  some  poor  devil  back 
East  who  has  nothing  but  money  and 
business  training  and  finds  that  they  do 
not  bring  either  health  or  happiness.  The 
"tired"  business  or  professional  man,  if 
he  only  had  the  right  pointer  and  the 
confidence  would  in  many  cases  find  that 
this  land  of  small  fruit  ranches  and  easy 
vacations  is  just  what  he  and  his  chil- 
dren need.  And  also  the  land,  in  a  way, 
needs  him. 

I  came  to  it  without  any  previous 
knowledge  whatever  of  any  kind  of  hor- 
ticulture after  twenty  years  in  business. 
I  chose  Washington  because  I  concluded 
that  certain  parts  of  this  state  (and  I 
presume  certain  parts  of  Oregon  are  the 
same)  offered  the  best  openings  for  what 
I  wanted  in  the  United  States;  better 
than  California  for  definite  reasons.  If 
good  results  have,  against  probability, 
been  obtained  it  is,  I  presume,  because 
first  the  country  is  what  I  judged  it  to 
be,  and  second  because  I  looked  at  the 
raising  of  fruit  as  a  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, and  brought  to  it  the  ideas  of  a 
manufacturer  and  not  those  of  an  East- 
ern farmer.  That  is,  I  determined  to 
learn  how  to  produce  certain  kinds  of 
peaches  and  grapes  and  have  put  all  my 
time  and  thought  into  those  lines,  not 
attempting  to  learn  the  hay  business  nor 
any  other.  Those  I  conceive  to  be  spe- 
cialties, best  intrusted  to  specialists  in 
them.  I  do  not  believe  in  side  lines. 
Poultry,  bees,  fine  dogs,  vegetables, 
none  of  them  run  themselves,  and  they 
give  the  best  results  only  when  they  re- 
ceive a  man's  best  attention.  They 
distract  a  new  fruit  grower's  mind  from 
the  main  issue;  and  the  fact  is  that  not 
only  can  he  dispense  with  them,  but  he 
cannot  afford  to  dabble  in  them.  Where 
land  can  be  made  to  give  the  returns 
that  our  fruit  land  can,  the  owner  cannot 
afford  to  devote  any  of  it  to  raising  the 
few  tons  of  hay  or  the  few  sacks  of  po- 
tatoes he  will  need.  This  simplifies  the 
proposition  materially  to  the  beginner. 

As  for  details,  I  seem  to  get  along 
with  less  water  on  my  trees  than  some  of 
my  older-established  neighbors,  but  I 
give  them  all  the  cultivation  and  all  the 
manure  I  can  contrive.  I  have  no  manure 
pile.  I  clean  the  stable  every  few  days, 
hauling  the  product  in  a  slip  scraper  di- 
rect to  the  trees.  There  the  chickens 
spread  it  for  me,  and  the  cultivator  or 
spring-tooth  harrow  work  it  in.  This 
method  also  keeps  the  premises  prac- 
tically free  from  flies. 

Yours  very  truly, 
A.  T.  RICHARDSON. 

North  Yakima,  Wash. 

[Note — We  felt  thoroughly  pleased 
over  this  letter,  for  it  is  from  a  man  after 
our  own  heart  who  came  out  of  the 
crowded  unhealthy  wholesale  business 
of  the  city  and  engaged  in  fruit  growing 
on  business  principles,  and  has  found  the 
business  profitable,  healthy  and  interest- 
ing, just  as  we  have  done  ourselves. 
And  indeed  we  feel  honored  in  having 
the  views  that  "Better  Fruit"  is  promul- 
gating indorsed  by  so  able  a  man,  and 
expressed  so  forcibly  and  concisely.] 
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THIS  FRUIT-GROWER 
GETS  FINE  RESULTS 


M: 


LR.  A.  I.  MASON,  of  Hood  River, 
has  207  Newtown  trees  nine 
years  old  from  which  he  mar- 
keted 1,141  boxes,  realizing 
$2  503.80.  His  trees  are  planted  63  to 
the  acre,  which  makes  an  average  of 
346^  boxes  to  the  acre,  or  $750.90 
per  acre. 

The  net  profit  per  tree  is  $9.50,  per 
acre  $598.50,  or  $2,094.25  on  three  and 
one-third  acres.  But  perhaps  the  most 
wonderful  and  important  observation  is 
that  out  of  1141  boxes  he  had  but  64 
wormy  apples.  These  excellent  prices 
were  the  result  of  high  class  work  in 
pruning  and  cultivating,  spraying  and 
thinning,  all  being  evidenced  in  the 
above  results  and  in  the  additional  sta- 
tistics showing  the  number  of  apples  of 
each  size. 

The  statistics  were  compiled  by  the 
editor  of  "Better  Fruit",  who  is  manager 
of  the  Hood  River  Apple  Growers 
Union. 

The  following  is  Mr.  A.  I.  Mason's 
record  for  his  Yellow  Newtown  orchard 
for  1906  and  we  think  it  is  a  good  one. 
If  there  is  anything  better  let  us  hear 
from  you: 

Age  of  trees,  9  years. 

Number  of  trees  to  the  acre,  63. 

Average  boxes  per  tree,  5/i. 

Size  of  apples  packed  in  boxes:  27  boxes  54s, 
5  boxes  64s;  192  boxes  72s,  300  boxes  80s,  102 
boxes  88s,  201  boxes  96s,  90  boxes  104s,  38  boxes 
104s,  48  boxes  120s,  83  boxes  128s,  1  box  144s,  9 
boxes  150s,  36  boxes  165s,  1  box  175s,  7  boxes  200s. 

Total  number  of  boxes  1141;  all  four-tier  ex- 
cept 54  boxes. 

Total  number  apples  injured  by  worms  during 
season,  64. 

Spray  used,  arsenate  of  lead. 

Times  sprayed,  6. 

WHY  NURSERY  STOCK 
VARIES  IN  QUOTATIONS 

BUYERS  of  apple  trees  cannot  un- 
derstand why  certain  varieties 
can  be  sold  cheaper  than  others. 
The  reason  is  that  some  varieties 
like  Ben  Davis,  Spy  and  Baldwin  grow 
straight  and  vigorous,  whereas  other 
varieties  like  Fameuse  and  Greening 
are  slower  growers  and  inclined  to 
be  crooked.  It  is  the  same  way  with 
some  varieties  of  pears.  Bartlett  and 
Clapp's  are  straight  vigorous  growers, 
while  Bosc  is  a  slower  grower  and 
more  liable  to  be  crooked.  In  a  block  of 
10,000  vigorous  growing  trees  there  may 
8,000  first-class  trees,  but  in  a  block  of 
10.000  poor,  or  crooked  growing  trees 
like  Fameuse  or  Bartlett  there  might  not 
be  3,000  first-class  trees.  Therefore, 
nurserymen  cannot  make  much  money 
by  producing  slow-growing  trees  that  are 
not  inclined  to  grow  straight.  But  trees 
a  little  crooked  are  not  noticeable  after  a 
few  years  growth  in  the  orchard. 


THE  DALLES  NURSERIES 
R.  H.  Weber,  Proprietor 

The  Dalles,  Oregon,  December  4,  1906. 
Better  Fruit  Publishing  Co.,  Hood  River,  Oregon. 

Gentlemen — Your  more  than  valuable  paper  has 
arrived.  Would  like  to  have  a  half  dozen  copies 
of  your  last  issue  if  they  are  in  stock.  It  is 
almost  essential  that  I  have  these  as  I  have  many 
inquiries  resulting  from  the  coupons  sent  out  to 
my  correspondents. 

Your  success  with  "Better  Fruit"  seems  assured 
at  this  time.  In  talking  with  people  in  various 
sections  of  Oregon  I  find  it  highly  recommended. 
You  can  well  afford  to  be  proud  of  the  progress 
you  have  made  to  date. 

An  article  on  planting  would  be  very  timely  in 
the  January  number,  and  I  will  make  an  effort  to 
prepare  an  article  for  you,  but  it  will  require 
some  time.    Yours  very  truly,        R.  H.  Weber. 
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notice.     Call    and  see  us. 

Stranahan  &  Bagley 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


DRYER,  0'MALLEY 
&  CO. 

GENERAL 
COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 

WE  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 
HANDLING  APPLES  AND 
STRAWBERRIES 

128    FRONT  STREET 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 


K  TREES 

P  ^  THEIR  REC 


FOR  81  YEARS 

HAVE  MAINTAINED 
THEIR  RECORD— HIGHEST  QUALITY. 
LOW  PRICE.   We  offer  the  only  GENUINE  STOCK  of  the 
superb  new  fruits:   KING  DAVID,  DELICIOUS,  BLACK  BEN, 
CHAMPION  and  SENATOR  Apples;  BANNER,  SUNRISE,  Grapes, 
GOLD  Plum,  FAME  Pear,  etc.  Finest  stock  fTflDK  LOUISIANA,  MO. 
in  the  U.  S.  of  all  leading  commercial  sorts.  VIZahL*.  Rockport,  Illinois 
CASH  WEEKLY  and  want  more  WlS^fafP  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

IVU""  Da 


Wo  PAY  CASH  weeki 

TTC  lAI  Salesmen.  Pri 


ice-list,  etc.  FREE. 


Jansville,  N.  Y. 
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BETTER  FRUIT 


December 


WHITE  SALMON 
VALLEY  BANK 

INCORPORATED 


General  iSantung 

Capital  Stock,  $25,000.00 


WHITE  SALMON,  WASH. 


OUR  NEW  RETAIL  CATALOG  OF 

FINE  ROSES 

is  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to 
those  requesting  it.  Rose  buyers  are 
welcome  to  visit  our  Nurseries  and 
inspect  the  stock  we  offer  for  sale. 

FIFTEEN  ACRES  IN  FINE  ROSES 

TheSIBSOIM  rose  nurseries 

1180  Milwaukie  Avenue 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

/sellwood  cars  leaving  first  &\ 
Valder  sts.  pass  the  nurseries/ 

SEND  POSTAL  FOR  CATALOG 


OLDEST   LIVERY   COMPANY  IN 
THE  VALLEY 

TRANSFER  & 
LIVERY  CO. 

Special  Attention  to  Commercial 
Men,  Camping  &  Fishing  Parties 

TELEPHONE  MAIN  131 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


A  THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  BOX  PRESS  FOR  NAILING  APPLE  BOXES 


Scale 


1.  Cover  boards  to  table,  extending  about  half 
over  cross  pieces  (20)  on  each  side.  Length  of 
table,  64  inches. 

3.  Side  board  to  table.  The  part  between  the 
cross  pieces  (20)  is  cut  down  to  allow  a  box  with 
bulged  bottom  to  slide  off  the  press. 

3.  Uprights  for  attachment  of  levers  (5  and  9). 

4.  Legs  of  table,  28J4  inches  long,  V/2  inches 
square.  (All  the  arms,  legs,_  and  levers  of  the 
press  may  be  made  of  lj/2xlj4-inch  stuff. 

5.  Levers,  24  inches  long. 

6.  Upright  arms,  30  inches  long. 

7.  Steel  springs,  Yi  inch  inside  diameter.  The 
two  attached  to  the  levers  (5)  are  fastened  at 
upper  end  to  spanner  (19).  The  center  spring  is 
attached  to  the  foot  lever  (9)  and  a  pulley  (17). 
All  springs  are  shown  relaxed. 

8.  Spring  attached  to  upright  arm  (6)  and  sup- 
port (3).  These  springs  should  be  long  and  light, 
such  as  are  often  used  on  screen  doors. 


KEY  TO  PLAN  FOR  NAILING  PRESS 

9.  Foot  lever,  bolted  to  uprights  (3)  at  back, 
and  working  with  catch  plate  and  ratchet  in  front. 
It  is  fastened  to  plate  (13). 

10.  Brace  for  legs  and  lower  support  for  up- 
rights.   Three  inches  from  ground. 

11.  Horseshoe  plate  for  gripping  box  cleats  and 
cover.  It  is  attached  to  arm  (6)  with  flat-headed 
stove  bolts,  and  must  be  made  very  true. 

12.  Iron  plates  bolted  to  levers  (5),  with  large 
holes  in  projecting  ends,  allowing  the  bolts  (16) 
to  slide  freely. 

13.  Lower  plate  under  lever  (9),  to  which  it  is 
bolted  loosely,  with  large  holes  in  each  end  for  free 
play  of  bolts  (16). 

14.  Side  plate  joining  lever  (5)  and  arm  (6). 
Two  bolts  to  arm,  and  one,  fitted  loosely,  to  lever. 

15.  Iron  ratchet  to  engage  plate  on  front  lever 
(9). 

16.  Half-inch  bolts,  %Vz  inches  long,  working 
loosely  in  the  holes  in  the  plates  (12  and  13). 


17.  Three  small  pullevs  for  rope  attached  to 
arms  (6).  Center  pulley  is  attached  to  center 
spring  (9).  The  other  two  pulleys  are  attached 
to  spanner  (19). 

18.  Strong  quarter-inch  cord  that  will  not  stretch. 
Runs  across  from  arm  to  arm  (6),  passing  through 
the  three  pulleys  (17). 

19.  Spanner  running  parallel  with  side,  back 
about  10  inches  from  front  side  and  directly  under 
center  of  box. 

20.  Cross  pieces  (end  view),  providing  support 
for  box.    Attached  to  it  is  spanner  (19). 

21.  Grooves  for  holding  box  in  place.  They  are 
a  trifle  over  18  inches  apart.  To  accommodate 
the  special  box,  which  is  20  inches  long,  strips  may 
be  nailed  to  the  table  top  one  inch  back  from  the 
opening  on  either  side. 

The  top  of  the  table  must  have  slots  cut  in  it  to 
allow  working  of  arms.  Tables  may  be  of  any 
width  desired,  but  arms  should  be  conveniently 
near  the  front. 
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1    MARK  LEVY  B.  H.  LEVY  | 

I  MARK  LEVY  &  CO. j 

g  COMMISSION  g 

|  MERCHANTS  | 

|  WHOLESALE  FRUITS  | 

|  121-123  FRONT  AND  | 

|  200  WASHINGTON  ST.  | 

|  PORTLAND,  OREGON  j 
ffiiiiuoiiiiiiHiioiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiimioiiimiiiioiiiiiii^ 


WINTER  AND  SPRING 

BLOOMING 

BULBS 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Narcissus,  Crocus, 
Etc.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant.  Send 
for  our  catalogue  of  Bulbs  and  Roses. 


CLARKE 

BROS. 

PORTLAND, 

OREGON 

WHOLESALE 

RETAIL  ; 

THE  DALLES 
NURSERIES 

R.  H.  WEBER,  Proprietor 

THE  DALLES,  OREGON 

Grower  and  Dealer  in  FRUIT, 
SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TREES 

GRAPE  VINES  &  SMALL  FRUITS 
Evergreens,  roses  &  Shrubbery 

Remember— Our  Trees  are  Grown  Strictly 
Without  Irrigation 


BETTER  FRUIT 

|  Stanley -Smith  § 
I     Lumber  Co.  | 

£    I 

^        WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL  ^ 

|  LUMBER  | 

I    I 

|    Hood  River,  Oregon  | 

q-i    ,  t^v  FOR  WOOLLY 

lobacco  Dust  aphis 

Spring  and  Summer  is  the  time  to  fight  woolly 
aphis,  and  Tobacco  Dust  is  the  preparation  to  use 
in  fighting  it.  Tobacco  Dust  is  safe  and  effective, 
and  is  a  valuable  fertilizer  for  the  trees  as  well. 
It  is  recommended  by  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  and  other  authorities. 

WE  SELL  TOBACCO  DUST  IN  ANY  QUANTITY 

Send  for  circular  quoting  prices.  Do  this  now,  so 
the  Tobacco  Dust  can  be  applied  to  your  trees,  and 
the  rains  will  leach  it  down  among  the  roots, 
killing  the  woolly  aphis  and  fertilizing  the  trees 
for  this  season's  growth. 


Mayer  Fertilizer  and  J.  Co. 

5520  Bulwer  Avenue  ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI 

Also  manufacturers  of 
the  Celebrated  Anchor  Brand  Fertilizer 


McEWEN  &  KOSKEY 

WHOLESALE 

FRUIT  AND  PRODUCE 
DEALERS 

GENERAL  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS  ARE  SOLICITED 
ALL  SHIPMENTS  RECEIVE  OUR 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

129  FRONT  STREET 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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j  DON'T  YOU  DO  IT  j 

|      PAY   RETAIL   PRICES    FOR   OLD    CARRIED -OVER  | 

!  GRASS  SEEDS ! 

=  WHEN  YOU  CAN  PURCHASE  NEW  SEED  DIRECT  AT  WHOLESALE  = 
|       WRITE  FOR   PRICES  OF  JUST  WHAT  YOU  WILL   WANT  | 

I  i 
|   J.  J.  BUTZER,  Seedsman  | 

|     190  FRONT  STREET,  PORTLAND,  OREGON  | 

^iimiioiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiiciiiiiiiiiiiioiii  iioiiiiiiiiiiiuiiu  loiiim  uiiiiiiniiim  iiiiiiniiiiiinf 
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j  Pearson-Page  Co.  1 

|  131-133  Front  Street  | 
g  Portland,  Oregon  □ 


SOLICIT  YOUR  CONSIGNMENTS 


E  SUPERIOR  FACILITIES  FOR  HANDLING  = 

|  STRAWBERRIES  | 

|  PEACHES  | 

I  APPLES  AND  = 

n  □ 
|  PEARS  = 

fiiiiiimamiimiiioiiiiiiiiiHaiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiR 
ROGUE  RIVER  VALLEY 

Famous  for  its  APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
GRAPES,  MELONS  AND  CLIMATE 

THE  natural  home  of  the  Spitzenberg  and  New- 
*■  town  apples.  Rogue  River  Pears  have  led  the 
United  States  for  the  past  three  years  in  the  highest 
price  in  the  New  York  market.  No  peaches  of  the 
South  excel  those  of  Rogue  River,  and  trees  are 
healthy.  Grapes  perfection  in  color  and  flavor  and 
the  best  of  shippers,  and  growers  have  more  orders 
than  they  can  fill.  Rogue  River  cantaloupes, 
watermelons  and  cassabas,  none  better  and  big 
money  makers.  The  Grants  Pass  FruitGrowers 
Union  gets  the  highest  price  for  fruit,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  gives  terminal  rates  on  shipments 
East.  Climate  the  perfect  medium  between  arid 
California  and  webfoot  Oregon.  No  storms  or 
winds  to  injure  fruit  crop.  Almonds  and  figs  ripen 
perfectly  and  palms  grow  in  the  yards.  Land  yet 
cheap  but  will  double  in  two  years.  Now  $5  to 
$100  an  acre  in  small  and  large  tracts,  some  on 
easy  payments.  American  community  and  good 
schools,  rural  mails,  telephones,  etc.  Full  informa- 
tion by  addressing  CHARLES  MESERVE,  H.  V. 
MEADE,  Sellers  of  Real  Estate  in  All  Parts  of 
Rogue  River  Valley.  References  by  permission: 
Grants  Pass  Fruitgrowers  Union,  First  National 
Bank  of  Southern  Oregon,  Grants  Pass  Banking 
and  Trust  Company. 


YAKIMA  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL 
UNION 


E.  E.  SAMSON,  Manager 


NORTH  YAKIMA,  WASH 


GROWERS  AND   SHIPPERS  OF 

FRUITS  AND  PRODUCE 


BERRIES.    CHERRIES.    APRICOTS.    PEACHES,  PEARS, 
PLUMS,  PRUNES.  CANTALOUPES  AND  APPLES 


WE     USE     REVISED     ECONOMY  CODE 


FOR  HIGH  PRICES  AND 
FRUIT  WORTH  THE  MONEY 
The  DAVIDSON  FRUIT  CO. 

of  Hood  River,  Oregon 
STANDS  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  LIST  AS 

PACKERS  AND  SHIPPERS 

During  the  past  thirteen  years  we  have  built  up  a 
reputation  for  quality  that  has  enabled  us  to  handle 
crops  grown  by  members  of  the  Local  Union  as 
well  as  other  growers,  at  price  above  what  they 
could  otherwise  secure. 

Our  mission  is  to  give  the  growers  good  prices, 
and  the  buyers  fruit  of  such  quality  as  will  enable 
them  to  make  satisfactory  profits. 

Our  specialties  are  APPLES  and  STRAWBER- 
RIES, but  we  handle  all  kinds  of  fruits  grown  in 
this  section,  including  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Blackberries  and  Raspberries.  If  you  are  a  buyer 
write  us.  If  a  grower  call  and  see  us,  or  telephone 
Main  71. 

DAVIDSON  FRUIT  COMPANY 
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I  Loganberry,  Blackberry  and  Strawberry  growers  can  con-  | 
|    tract  for  any  part  or  their  entire  crop  for  from  one  to  five 

|    years  with  the  Pacific  Coast  Syrup  Co.,  26  Front  Street  § 

j    North,  Portland.  Write  them  about  how  many  of  each  you  j 

1    would  care  to  contract  for,  and  the  lowest  price  you  will  take  | 
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W.  L.  GOYETT 

Manufacturer  of 

The  Goyett  Automatic 
Apple  Box  Press 

Agenis  Wanted  in  Every  Fruit  Section 
Write  For   Our   Catalogue   and  Prices 

CANON  CITY,  COLORADO 

H.  W.  WAIT,  Agent 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


FAMOUS   HOOD  RIVER 


tra*Dtorrte0 


THE  FINEST  BERRY 
ON  EARTH  AND 
THE    BEST  SHIPPER 

LOOK  GOOD,  BUT  TASTE  BETTER 

Fancy  Pack  Guaranteed 

Fruit  Growers  Union 

Hood  River,  Oregon 


The  Kimball  Cultivator 


Is  the  leading  orchard  cultivator  today.    For  further 
particulars  inquire  of  any  person  who  has  used  them 
Made  Exclusively  by 

KIMBALL  &  WEBB 

SALEM, OREGON 


PROTECTION  FOR 


HOW  ?  READ 

By  expending  a  large  sum  of  money  and  several 
years'  time  we  have  built  up  a  system  which  is 
proving  a  successful  and  practical  protection  for 
the  shippers.  The  "Keystone"  is  our  big  1100- 
page  Credit  Book,  containing  the  names  of  over 
50,000  dealers  in  Produce,  Fruit,  etc.,  in  the  United 
States,  with  their  ratings.  In  the  "Business 
Methods"  we  expose  the  unreliable  and  dishonest 
dealer.  "Forewarned  is  Forearmed."  Every 
subscriber  is  entitled  to  the  protection  afforded 
by  our  Adjustment  and  Inspection  Department. 
This  consists  of  a  well-organized  force  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States,  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  our  sub- 
scribers. SPACE  PROHIBITS  FURTHER  EX- 
PLANATION. Write  for  Booklet,  Prices,  etc. 
As  to  our  reliability  we  refer  to  "Better  Fruit." 


Produce  Reporter  Co. 

34  South  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


PREPARED 

SPRAYS 

LAST  YEAR  WE  COMMENCED  MANUFACTURING 

PHOENIX  LIME 
AND  SULPHUR 
LIQUID  SPRAY 

Exhaustive  tests  by  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
and  by  many  practical  fruit  growers  have  proven  that 
PHOENIX  LIME  &  SULPHUR  LIQUID  SPRAY  , 
when  properly  applied,  will  completely  eradicate  the 
San  Jose  scale.  The  cheapness  of  this  Spray  and  the 
facility  and  ease  with  which  it  can  be  handled  will 
appeal  to  all  fruit  growers.    Correspondence  solicited 


CHARLES  N.  CLARKE,  Hood  River  Agent 

for  Dunne's  Solid  Spray  and  Phoenix  Liquid  Spray 

DAVID  M.  DUNNE  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  Paints,  Oils,  Sprays 
PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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E  publish  free  in  this  column 
Society,  with  the  name  of  their 
organization  or  Horticultural 
the  name  of  any  Fruit  Growers 
or  manager.  Secretaries  and 
are  requested  to  furnish  par- 


W 

secretary 
managers 

ticulars  if  omitted,  for  future  publication 
Oregon 

Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society — E.  R.  Lake, 
Secretary,  Corvallis. 

Forest  Grove  Horticultural  Society,  Forest  Grove 
— Col.  Harry  Haynes,  Secretary. 

Clackamas  Horticultural  Society  —  J.  C.  Zinzer, 
Secretary,  Oregon  City. 

Mosier  Horticultural  Society — A.  P.  Bateham,  Sec- 
retary, Mosier. 

Medford  Horticultural  Society — L.  B.  Brown,  Sec- 
retary, Medford. 

Hood  River  Horticultural  Society — J.  L.  Carter, 
Secretary,  Hood  River. 

Marion  County  Horticultural  Society — E.  C.  Arm- 
strong, Secretary,  Jefferson. 

Linn  County  Horticultural  Society — F.  M.  Mitch- 
ell, Secretary,  Albany. 

Polk  County  Horticultural  Society  —  R.  L.  Chap- 
man, Secretary,  Dallas. 

Yamhill  County  Horticultural  Association — W.  H. 
Kingery,  Secretary,  McMinnville. 

Medford  Fruit  Growers  Union — Medford. 

Ashland  Fruit  and  Produce  Association. 

Grants  Pass  Fruit  Growers  Union — Chas.  Meserve, 
Secretary,  Grants  Pass. 

Hood  River  Fruit  Growers  Union — E.  H.  Shepard, 
Secretary  and  aMnager,  Hood  River. 

Hood  River  Apple  Growers  Union — E.  H.  Shepard, 
Manager,  Hood  River. 

Grande  Ronde  Valley  Fruit  Growers  Union.  La 
Grande,  Oregon — E.  Z.  Carbine,  Secretary. 


THE  COMFORTABLE  WAY. 

To  Spokane,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Duluth,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
All  Points  East  and  South 

TWO  OVERLAND 
TRAINS  DAILY 

THE  ORIENTAL  LIMITED    THE  FAST  MAIL 

VIA  SEATTLE  OR  SPOKANE 


DAILY 
Leave 

PORTLAND 
TIME  SCHEDULE 

DAILY 
Arrive 

8:30 

To  and  from  Spokane, 

7:00 

a.  m. 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 

a.  m. 

11:45 

Duluth  and  all  Points 

6:50 

p.m. 

East  via  Seattle 

p.  m. 

700 
p.m. 

To  and  from  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Duluth 
and  all  Points  East 
via  Spokane 

8:00 
a.  m. 

Splendid  Service,  Up-to-date 
Equipment,  Courteous  Employes 
Daylight  Trip  across  the  Cas- 
cade and  Rocky  Mountains 
For  tickets,  rates,  folders  and  full 
information  call  on  or  address 


H.  DICKSON,  C.P.&T.A. 

122  THIRD  ST.,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

S.  G.  YERKES,  A.G.P.  A. 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 


Idaho 

Southern  Idaho  Fruit  Shippers  Association — C.  J. 

Sincel,  Secretary,  Boise. 
New  Plymouth  Fruit  Growers  Association — A.  R. 

Ingalls,  Representative,  New  Plymouth. 
Payette  Valley  Apple  Growers  Union — J.  A.  Bower, 

President,  Payette. 

Washington 

The  Thurston  County  Horticultural  Society — C.  D. 

Sullivan,  Secretary. 
Waterville  Horticultural  Society — Ben  Spear,  Sec- 
retary, Waterville. 
Yakima  County  Horticultural  Society — E.  E.  Sam 

son,  Manager,  North  Yakima. 
Spokane  County  Horticultural  Society — L.  G.  Mon 

roe,  Secretary,  Spokane. 
Snohomish  County  Horticultural  Association  —  C 

L.  Clemens,  Secretary,  Snohomish. 
Sultan  Horticultural  Society,  Sultan — Thos.  Mus 

grove,  President. 
Kennewick    Fruit    Growers    Association  —  W.  S 

Jenkins,  Manager,  Kennewick. 
Wenatchee  Fruit  Growers  Union  —  Ed.   M.  Foy, 

Manager,  Wenatchee. 
Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruit  Growers  Association 

— W.  H.  Paulhamus,  Manager,  Puyallup. 
Vashon   Island  Fruit  Growers  Association — C.  J 

Prior,  Secretary,  Vashon. 
Fruit  Growers  Association — Shelton,  Mt.  Vernon. 
Spokane  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers  Association 

— Spokane. 

White  Salmon  Fruit  Growers  Union  — Carl  Ross, 
Manager. 

Thurston  County  Fruit  Growers  Union — Fred  W 

Lewis,  Secretary,  Tumwater. 
Bay   Island   Fruit    Growers  Association — H.  Mc 

Gavick,  Manager,  Tacoma. 
Whatcom  County  Fruit  Growers  Association — J 

H.  Kirkpatrick,  President,  Curtis. 
Yakima  Valley  Fruit  and  Produce  Growers  Asso 

ciation — Grange. 
Sunnyside  Fruit  Growers  Association — Sunnyside 
Buckley  Fruit  Growers  Association — J.  B.  Frost 

President,  Buckley. 
Lewis  River  Fruit  Growers  Union — Woodland. 

Colorado  Fruit  Associations 

San  Juan  Fruit  and  Produce  Growers  Association, 
Durango,  Colorado,  and  Farmington,  New  Mex- 
ico— J.  M.  Kingsley,  Manager. 

Fremont  County  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Canon 
City — Geo.  Sailey,  Manager. 

Rocky  Ford  Melon  Growers  Association  —  A.  C. 
Sloan,  Secretary,  Rocky  Ford. 

Plateau  and  Debeque  Fruit,  Honey  and  Produce 
Association,  Debeque — H.  A.  Stroud,  Manager. 

Montrose  Warehouse  (shipper  of  fruit) — Robert 
Halley,  Manager,  Montrose. 

Surface  Creek  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Austin. 

Longmont  Produce  Exchange — R.  D.  Jenkins,  Man- 
ager, Longmont. 

Manzanola  Fruit  Association — Ed  McClain,  Secre- 
tary, Manzanola. 

Delta  County  Fruit  Growers  Association  —  Geo. 
Conklin,  Manager,  Delta. 

Boulder  County  Fruit  Growers  Association — E.  T. 
Carr,  Manager,  Boulder. 

Fort  Collins  Beet  Growers  Association — Chas.  R. 
Evans,  Manager,  Fort  Collins. 

La  Junta  Melon  and  Produce  Company — J.  Oi 
Wood,  Secretary,  La  Junta. 

Rifle  Fruit  and  Produce  Association — Rifle. 

North  Fork  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Paonia, 
Colorado — W.  H.  Garvin,  Manager. 

Fruita  Fruit  and  Produce  Association — E.  J.  Dal- 
ton,  Manager,  Fruita. 

Grand  Junction  Fruit  Growers  Association,  Clifton, 
Palisade,  Grand  Junction — J.  F.  Moore,  Manager. 

Palisade  Fruit  Growers  Association — Geo.  Scrog- 
gins,  Manager,  Palisade. 

Independent  Fruit  Growers  Association  —  Grand 
Junction — Ferbrache,  Manager. 

Peach  Growers  Association,  Palisade. 

Canada 

British  Columbia  Fruit  Growers  Association — W.  J. 

Brandrith,  Secretary,  Ladner,  British  Columbia. 
Georgian    Bay   Fruit  Growers  Association — J.  G. 

Mitchell,  Secretary,  Thornbury,  Ontario. 
Ontario  Fruit  Growers  Association — P.  W.  Hodg- 

etts,  Secretary,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Quebec   Fruit  Growers  Association  —  Dr.   W.  H. 

Wood,  St.  Johns,  Quebec. 
Nova    Scotia    Fruit    Growers    Association — S.  C. 

Parker,  Secretary,  Berwick,  Nova  Scotia. 
Prince  Edward  Island  Fruit  Growers  Association — 

A.  E.  Dewar,  Secretary,  Charlottetown,  Prince 

Edward  Island. 


FOR  THE 


and  ALL  LEAF-EATING 
INSECTS  SPRAY  WITH 

Swift's 

Arsenate 
of  Lead 

IT  IS  WHITE 
&  IT  STICKS 

Ordinary  Rains  will  not  wash 
it  off.  No  matter  how  strong 
it  is  used,  there  is  absolutely  no 
danger  of  burning  or  scorching. 

After  investigating  results  ob- 
tained with  Swift's  Arsenate  of 
Lead  in  California  and  Colorado, 
a  few  Hood  River  growers  de- 
cided to  try  it  in  1905,  and  we 
used  about  2000  pounds.  Those 
who  did  had  the  cleanest  crop 
they  ever  had  with  far  less  stung 
apples  than  their  neighbors  who 
used  other  formulas.  In  a  word, 
the  result  was  so  satisfactory 
that  every  grower  in  Hood  River 
Valley  is  using  it  this  year.  We 
used  2000  pounds  in  1905  and  a 
carload  in  1906. 

E.  H.  SHEPARD,  Manager, 
Hood  River  Apple  Growers  Union. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  TO 

WOODARD 
CLARKE 
&  CO. 

NORTHWESTERN  AGENTS 

PORTLAND, OREGON 

For  Sale  in  Hood  River  by  the  Hood 
River  Apple  Growers  Association 
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L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros. 

Typewriter 

(Writing  in  Sight) 

L.  &  M.  Alexander  &  Co. 

Exclusive  Dealers  Entire  Pacific  Coast 
170  Fifth  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 

Used  and  endorsed  ly  : 

Better  Fruit  Publishing  Co., 
Hood  River  Fruit  Growers  Association, 
Hood  River  Land  Emporium, 
all  of  Hood  River  Oregon. 
East  Hood  River  Fruit  Growers  Union, 
Mosier,  Oregon. 
Ladd  &  Tilton  and  Merchants  National  Bank 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Bargains  in  Traded  Out  Machines 


DOINGS  OF  FRUIT  GROWERS 
OF  THE   PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


VEHICLES 

AND  AGRICULTURAL 

IMPLEMENTS 


THE  BEST  OF 
ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  TOOLS 
A  SPECIALTY 

J.  R.  NICKELSEN 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


Simpson  Windmill 

and  a 

Red  Jacket  Pump 

will  get  you  plenty  of 
water  while  you  sleep 

NORTON  &  SMITH 

Opposite  Postoffice,   HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


P\AN  VAN  HOUSEN  is  delivering  at 
La  Grande.  Oregon,  60,000  apple 
trees  which  have  been  sold  to  fruit- 
growers in  the  Grand  Ronde  Valley  by 
the  Woodburn  Nursery  of  Oregon. 

C    WALTON    &    SONS,    of  Zillah, 

•  Washington,  have  just  finished  haul- 
ing to  the  warehouse  the  crop  from  their 
forty  acres  of  apple  trees.  The  crop  this 
year  amounted  to  12.000  boxes,  and  it 
will  net  them  about  $3,000. 

THE  fruit  exhibit  sent  by  the  Provin- 

*  cial  Government  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Palmer, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  to  England, 
and  displayed  at  the  Scottish  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition  at  Edinburg,  captured 
the  first  prize,  which  consists  of  a  gold 
medal.  The  fruitgrowers  of  British  Col- 
umbia may  well  be  proud  of  this  achieve- 
ment. Canada  is  now  and  always  will 
be  a  producer  of  fancy  fruit,  and  is  able 
to  hold  its  own  in  competition  with  any 
other  fruitgrowing  district. 

CRUIT  INSPECTOR  CUNNINGHAM 

*  of  Vancouver,  B.  C,  recently  turned 
down  a  car  of  American  apples  badly 
affected  with  the  San  Jose  scale  and  cod- 
lin  moth,  which  were  shipped  from 
Yakima,  Wash.,  to  Grand  Forks,  B.  C. 
Fruitgrowers  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
should  use  every  means  of  stamping  the 
dreaded  disease  of  San  Jose  scale  and 
fight  the  codlin  moth.  Fruit  so  affected 
should  be  kept  at  home  and  consumed 
in  the  cider  factory  or  evaporator. 

MANAGER  McGILL.  of  the  Oregon 
'**  Nursery  Company,  of  Salem,  Oregon, 
has  made  arrangements  with  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  for  a  car  of  walnuts 
to  be  brought  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia for  seeding  purposes.  The  Oregon 
Nursery  Company  is  making  every  effort 
to  grow  the  very  best  walnut  trees  that 
can  be  grown  from  the  right  kind  of 
seed,  buying  their  walnuts  direct  from 
the  orchards  where  they  know  the  trees 
are  of  the  right  kind,  an-d  of  the  right 
generation. 

LJOOD  RIVER,  Oregon,  has  been  re- 
*■  *  ceiving  considerable  free  advertising 
of  late  by  the  so-called  "just  as  good" 
apple  sections  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Hood  River  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
distinction  of  being  looked  upon  as  the 
standard  in  producing  fancy  apples. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  good  many 
sections  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  could 
not  produce  as  good  apples  as  Hood 
River.  All  it  needs  is  some  of  the  thrift, 
push,  and  go-aheadiveness  of  the  apple- 
growers  of  Hood  River.  If  you  want  to 
catch  that  spirit,  come  to  Hood  River 
and  stay  a  week,  and  you  will  get  enough 
to  last  you  a  year. 

T    B.  NUNN,  fruit  inspector  of  the  Dal- 

•  las  district,  estimates  the  dried  prune 
crop  this  year  will  be  720,000  pounds. 
The  total  value  of  the  crop  at  the  aver- 
age selling  price  of  3^4c  will  be  $36,750. 
Mr.  Nunn  has  the  impression  that  a 
larger  percentage  of  the  prune  crop  was 
saved  in  Polk  County  this  year  than  in 
any  county  in  Oregon.  The  yield  of  their 
fruits  and  the  value  of  the  same  is  esti- 
mated by  the  inspector  as  follows:  25,000 
bushels  apples,  at  $1.25,  $31,250;  20,000 
bushels  apples,  at  50c,  $10,000;  8.000 
bushels  pears,  at  50c,  $4,000;  50,000 
pounds  cherries,  at  5c,  $2,500;  2,000  crates 
raspberries,  at  $1.50,  $3,000;  2,500  crates 


strawberries,  at  $1.75,  $4,375;  400  crates 
loganberries,  at  $1.50.  $600;  5,000  pounds 
grapes,  at  5c,  $250. 

THE  fruitgrowers  of  Grand  Ronde  Val- 

*  ley  have  great  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  cherry.  A  good  many  new  orchards 
will  be  set  in  the  spring.  George  Thomas, 
of  Cove,  Oregon,  contemplates  setting 
out  1.000  trees.  He  has  now  about  twenty 
acres  of  bearing  cherry  orchard.  In  the 
past  season  they  made  returns  at  the 
rate  of  $325  per  acre.  White  Bros.  & 
Crum,  of  Lewiston.  have  contracted  the 
entire  crop  of  shipping  varieties  five 
years  ahead  at  5c  a  pound,  which  insures 
the  growers  a  good,  sure  income. 

THE    California    State  Horticultural 

*  Commission  has  sent  out  letters  to  the 
peach  growers  of  that  state  warning 
them  against  allowing  their  trees  to 
remain  unsprayed  after  the  last  of 
November.  Peach  blight  has  made  its 
presence  known  this  year  in  greater  pro- 
portions than  ever  before,  and  the  State 
Horticultural  Commission  is  very  anxious 
to  see  the  pest  wiped  out.  Peach  blieht 
is  started  by  a  parasite  fungus,  which 
after  it  is  started  is  exceedingly  hard  to 
kill.    If,  however,  the  trees  are  sprayed 


OFFICE  SYSTEMS 

We  Manufacture,  Design  and  Install 
Modern  Labor  -  Saving  Bookkeeping 
Systems  for  all  lines  of  business.  It 
will  pay  you  to  get  our  catalogue  and 
prices  before  placing  yournext  order 

PACIFIC  STATIONERY 
AND  PRINTING  CO. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

EVERYTHING    FOR    THE  OFFICE 


W.J.  Baker  &  Co. 
&eal  estate 

Have  Fruit  Land  for 
sale  in  Hood  River, 
Mosier  &  White  Salmon 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


d.  Mcdonald 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

Headquarters  for 

FARMING  AND  ORCHARD 

TOOLS 

Disc  Harrow  Extension  for 
Orchard  Cultivation  a  Specialty 


When  you   want  any  kind  of  Orchard  Tools 
come  to  me  and  get  the  BEST 
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P.  M.  HALL- 
LEWIS  &  CO. 

CIVIL  AND  ARCHITECTURAL 

ENGINEERS  AND 
SURVEYORS 

Make  surveys,  plans  and  estimates  for  sewer, 
light  and  power  and  railway  plants,  and  fur- 
nish, subject  to  approval,  plans,  specifications, 
and  estimates  for  all  classes  of  buildings — 
public,  private  and  mercantile.  Special  atten- 
tion given  to  economic  and  slow-burningcon- 
struction.  Accuracy  and  economy  guaranteed. 

Davidson  Bldg.       Hood  River,  Oregon 


Canadian  Fruit 

Leads  in  the  British  Markets 

because  of  the  excellent  government  regula- 
tions regarding  packing.     If  you   desire  to 
keep  in  touch  with  Canadian  fruit  growers, 
subscribe  for 

IEbe  GanaMan 
Iborticultunst 

OF  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 

It  is  the  only  fruit  paper  published  in  Canada 
and  is  the  official  organ  of  the  Ontario, 
British  Colubmia,  Quebec,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  Fruit  Growers  Associations. 
Subscription  rates,  50  cents  a  year;  four  nezv 
subscriptions  for  $1.00;  three  years  subscrip- 
tions  for  $1.20.     Write   for  sample  copies. 


APPLES 

CHERRIES,  PEARS,  PRUNES 


Our  cool  climate  produces  firm,  beautiful 
Apples,  which,  for  long  keeping,  cannot  be 
excelled,  if  equaled;  in  flavor  second  :to  none. 


We  guarantee   every   package   to    be  just 
■what  is  claimed  for  it. 

GRAND  RONDE  VALLEY 
FRUIT  GROWERS  UNION 

LA  GRANDE,  OREGON 


KIMBALL'S 

DAIRY  FARMER  $  .50 
BETTER  FRUIT  _L00 

$1.50 


WE  CAN  SEND  YOU 
BOTH  ONE  YEAR  FOR 
ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR 


Better  Fruit  Publishing  Co. 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 


about  the  last  of  November  and  the  first 
week  in  December,  the  pest  may  be 
killed  in  embryo.  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
used  for  this  fungus. 

THE  fruitgrowers  of  Freewater,  Ore- 
gon, are  subscribing  capital  to  establish 
a  cannery  for  their  city.  Wm.  McLaugh- 
lin, of  Walla  Walla,  is  promoting  the 
company.    Shares  are  sold  at  $100  each. 

THE  fruitgrowers  of  Kittitas  Valley 
'  have  organized  a  fruitgrowers  associa- 
tion, where  the  following  trustees  were 
elected:  J.  P.  Warner  of  Seattle,  J.  P. 
Flynn,  W.  H.  Talbott.  J.  C.  Hubbell,  Jos. 
Ramsey.  The  capital  stock  will  be  placed 
at  $25,000,  in  one  thousand  shares. 

WN.  MOORE,  the  prune  buyer  of 
•  Douglas  County,  purchased  the 
past  season's  crop  for  Jas.  R.  Baker  & 
Co.,  of  Chicago.  Among  the  purchases 
made  by  Mr.  Moore  are  the  following: 
C.  C.  Johnson,  40,000  pounds;  G.  A. 
Hover,  30,000  pounds;  H.  Pohlman,  20,- 
000  pounds;  R.  T.  King,  20,000  pounds; 
M.  Demmer,  Jr.,  20,000  pounds;  Mr. 
Carter.  10,000  pounds. 

WENATCHEE  VALLEY  has  mar- 
keted only  about  40%  of  her  apple 
crop.  Most  of  the  cheaper  varieties  have 
been  sold,  and  they  are  holding  the  best 
and  good  keepers  for  higher  prices.  Their 
Spitzenbergs  today  are  selling  for  $2.00  a 
box,  Winesaps  $1.25  and  Newtown  Pip- 
pins $1.40.  They  feel  confident  that  the 
prices  in  the  spring  on  the  above  varie- 
ties will  go  to  $2.50  and  $3.00  per  box. 

C  A.  HUNTLEY.  Commissioner  of 
'  •  Horticulture  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, reports  that  the  apple  crop  is  a 
general  average  for  the  state.  The  entire 
district  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains 
from  Chelan  on  the  north  to  the  Colum- 
bia River  boundary  on  the  south,  and  as 
far  east  asKennewick  produced  a  bumper 
crop.  In  the  Walla  Walla  section,  Pa- 
louse,  and  on  the  Snake  River  the  crop 
was  short,  but  taking  the  state  as  a 
whole  the  crop  equals  an  average  yield. 

T     H.  RUMELHART,  of  La  Grande. 

Oregon,  has  been  trying  quite  a  novel 
way  of  catching  the  codlin  moth  the  past 
season.  He  takes  a  tin  can  10x12  inches 
or  12x16  inches,  eight  or  ten  inches  deep, 
and  paints  the  bottom  of  the  same  black, 
and  fills  the  can  with  about  four  inches 
of  clear  water,  and  then  places  it  under 
an  apple  tree.  The  black  paint  shining 
through  the  clear  water  forms  a  mirror, 
and  reflects  the  leaves  and  limbs  of  the 
tree  in  the  water.  The  moth  will  fly  on 
the  imaginary  leaf,  and  consequently  get 
drowned.  Mr.  Rumelhart  claims  to  have 
caught  thousands  of  moths  in  this  way. 

DROF.  R.  W.  FISHER,  Professor  of 
*  the  Department  of  Horticulture,  of 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  has  completed  an 
orchard  survey  of  the  Bitter  Root  Valley, 
at  which  he  gathered  statistics  which 
will  be  of  considerable  value  to  the  fruit- 
growers of  that  region.  He  listed  the 
total  acreage  of  orchards  throughout  the 
Valley,  together  with  the  statement  of 
the  variety  of  apples  grown  on  each 
acre,  and  the  method  of  cultivation  used. 
Professor  Fisher  is  using  every  means  of 
bringing  the  fruit  industry  of  Montana 
to  the  state  of  perfection  attained  in 
Washington  and  Oregon.  He  is  also 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  fruitgrowers 
must  organize  in  order  to  get  the  best 
results  for  their  labors.  He  has  recently 
returned  from  a  trip  through  the  Hood 
River  and  Yakima  fruit  districts,  and 
investigated  thoroughly  the  workings  of 
fruitgrowers  associations.    He  sees  their 


When  you  get  to  Hood  River 
stop  at  the 

MT.  HOOD 

HOTEL 

Trains  stop  directly  in  front  of 
Hotel.    C.  Bus  meets  all  boats 

Daily  stages  for  Cloud  Cap 
Inn  during  months  of  July, 
August  and  September 


DAVENPORT 
BROS. 


WHOLESALE 

FRUIT  & 
PRODUCE 

Growers  and  Shippers  of  the  Famous 

Mosier  Valley  Fruits 

Portland,  Oregon 


Established  1887 
PROMPT        SAFE  RELIABLE 

J.  Grainger  &  Co. 

LINCOLN,  NEBRASKA 

The  Best  Distributing  Point  in  the  West 

Strawberries,  Plums,  Prunes, 
Peaches,  Apples,  Pears,  Etc., 
Etc.  by  the  car  load. 


Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  Phoenix  National  Bank,  Wall  St., 
New  York;  Corn  Exchange  National 
Bank,  Chicago,  111.,  or  to  any  responsi- 
ble firm  in  the  fruit  trade  East  or  West. 

Correspondence  Solicited  and  Cheerfully 
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value  to  the  fruitgrower,  and  contem- 
plates organizing  the  fruitgrowers  of  the 
Bitter  Root  Valley  this  winter. 

/yiEDFORD,  Oregon,  will  ship  this  sea- 
***  son  about  150  cars  of  as  fine  quality 
of  apples  as  was  ever  grown.  In  spite 
of  the  large  apple  crop  this  season  they 
have  sold  for  higher  figures  than  last 
year.  Some  of  their  first  carloads  of 
Newtowns  going  to  London  have  sold 
from  $3.12  to  $3.60  per  box.    The  cost  of 


shipping  from  Medford  to  London  is 
about  $1.10,  which  leaves  a  good  margin 
for  the  grower. 

HTHE  Yukon  Basin  in  Alaska  is  pro- 
*  ducing  a  large  quantity  of  wild  berries 
of  fine  quality.  Many  of  the  large  fam- 
ilies of  Dawson  have  gone  camping  for 
several  weeks  on  the  nearby  creeks,  and 
have  picked  enough  berries  to  provide 
them  with  fresh  fruit  all  winter.  Hun- 
dreds of  pounds  have  been  put  up  by 


some  of  the  families.  Blueberries,  rasp- 
berries, dewberries,  and  wild  currants 
grow  in  large  quantities. 

j  NSPECTOR  J.  M.  BROWN  estimates 
'  the  1906  crop  from  Yakima  County 
$1,200,000.  There  will  be  about  1,400 
carloads  of  fruit  of  which  1,100  are 
apples,  peaches  and  pears,  and  about  in 
the  same  proportion.  He  expects  that 
about  1,000,000  of  trees  will  be  planted  in 
the  county  next  season. 


SUPERLATIVE  RASPBERRY  WILL  LEAD 

ALL  OTHER  VARIETIES  COMMERCIALLY 


Achieves  Sweeping  Triumph  Wherever  Planted — Larger,  Richer  and  More  Prolific — 
Conceded  the  Best  Red  Raspberry  That  Has  Ever  Been  Introduced 


PLANT  THE    IMPROVED  STRAIN 

The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  of  Seattle, 
sell  the  improved  strain  of  the  Super- 
lative. The  quantity  is  so  limited  and 
the  privilege  .of  exclusive  control  so 
costly  that  the  roots  cannot  be  sold  for 
less  than  $1  each.  As  large  orders  are 
not  solicited  there  will  be  no  reduction 
for  quantities.  The  Lilly  Company 
prefer  to  have  their  limited  supply  dis- 
tributed among  individual  growers  all 
over  the  country,  furnishing  a  perpet- 
ual advertisement  of  the  company. 

Berry  roots  from  Puget  Sound  grow 
better  all  over  the  United  States  than 
roots  grown  anywhere  else,  and  this 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  true  with 
the  Superlative.  Roots  will  be  packed 
so  as  to  arrive  in  perfect  planting 
condition,  even  if  shipped  across  the 
continent. 

PLANTS  IN  GREAT  DEMAND 

As  everyone  who  sees  this  fruit  will 
want  it.  it  will  pay  growers  and  farm- 
ers in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  start 
a  few  plants.  The  Superlative  will  be 
the  leading  raspberry  within  a  few  sea- 
sons and  plants  from  the  improved 
strain  will  be  in  great  demand  for 
many  years  to  come.  Dollars  invested 
in  Superlative  berry  roots  will  return 
a  hundred  fold.  The  Chas.  H.  Lilly 
Co.  are  by  far  the  largest  and  best 
established  plant  and  seed  house  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  and  they  stand  be- 
hind everything  that  is  claimed  for  the 
Improved  Strain  of  the  Superlative 
Red  Raspberry. 

In  ordering  use  the  attached  coupon, 
writing  name  and  address  plainly. 


'  s  ^HE  Improved  Superlative  Red 
Raspberry  has  been  perfected  on 
Puget  Sound — the  home  of  the 
red  raspberry — and  has  been  demon- 
strated a  practical  commercial  suc- 
cess. Growers  to  whom  it  has  been 
introduced  are  plowing  out  other  vari- 
eties and  planting  the  Superlative  from 
the  improved  strain. 

As  a  berry  to  eat  with  sugar  and 
cream,  the  Superlative  is  without  an 
equal.  Its  size  and  appearance,  as  well 
as  its  taste,  make  it  the  best  seller  on 
the  market,  and  growers  are  obtaining 
a  premium  price  for  it.  Its  shipping 
qualities  are  not  excelled  by  any  other 
red  raspberry.  At  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Fair  the  Superlative  was  awarded  the 
Gold  Medal,  the  highest  award,  over 
all  other  red  raspberries. 

The  following  extracts  from  letters 
written  by  growers  describe  some  of 
its  qualities: 

"Hang  on  the  canes  well — Are  re- 
markably firm  and  prove  to  be  fine 
shippers — Are  much  larger  than  any 
other  variety.  Am  convinced  they  will 
prove  larger  producers  and  better  ship- 
pers than  any  other  variety.  Will  be 
good  seller.  I  have  no  plants  for  sale." 
— D.  F.  Sexton,  President  Snohomish 
County  Horticultural  Association  and 
President  of  the  Snohomish  Valley 
Growers  Association. 

WHAT  LARGEST  GROWER  SAYS 

The  Snohomish  Berry  and  Fruit  Co. 
have  one  of.  if  not  the  largest  rasp- 
berry fields  in  the  world.    They  say: 

"Any  new  item  of  value  in  the  rasp- 
berry from  a  commercial  standpoint  is 
of  material  value  to  us,  We  have  sev- 
eral varieties  under  observation.  From 
our  experience  with  the  Superlative  we 
will  confine  our  future  plantings  to  this 
variety.  The  berry  is  very  large,  nearly 
double  that  of  other  varieties  and  yields 
50%  heavier.  Shipping  quality  is  good. 
Sample  crates  shipped  east  attracted 
much  attention.  The  merits  of  the 
Superlative  will  undoubtedly  transform 
the  raspberry  industry.  No  plants  for 
sale  at  any  price,  as  we  need  all  we 
can  produce  to  extend  our  planting." 
— Snohomish  Berry  and  Fruit  Co.,  H. 
S.  Wright,  Manager. 

"Superlative  is  acme  of  perfection 
in  the  raspberry  family,  excelling  all 
others,  and  my  50  years  of  experience 
covers  many  varieties.  Has  hardy  and 
healthy  growth.  Fruit  the  largest  of 
any  variety.     Quality  the  very  best. 


A^ery  prolific.  Core  is  very  small. 
Flesh  very  deep.  Seeds  very  small. 
Believe  it  will  become  the  best  shipper 
of  all  and  command  the  highest  price. 
Fruit  does  not  fall  from  plant  when 
ripe.  Leaves  are  very  large  and  cor- 
rugated, making  it  practically  insect 
proof.  Canes  mature  early.  Have  no 
plants  for  sale  at  any  price." — Wm. 
Bennison,  a  Snohomish  County  horti- 
cultural authority,  and  of  wide  experi- 
ence both  in  England  and  America. 

"Do  not  think  I  ever  saw  their  equal 
and  I  am  an  old  berry  raiser." — F. 
Walden,  Fruit  Editor  of  The  Ranch. 

"Superlative  raspberries  shipped  in 
open  crates  without  refrigeration  as 
far  as  Kalispell,  Montana.  Very  sat- 
isfactory results." — Snohomish  Valley 
Fruit  Growers  Association,  per  W.  P. 
Dalton,  Shipper. 

DISCARDS  ALL  FOR  SUPERLATIVE 

"Superlative  will  revolutionize  the 
raspberry  industry  in  the  commercial 
berry  sections.  In  all  my  experience, 
testing  practically  every  new  raspberry 
I  have  never  had  a  variety  to  equal  the 
Superlative.  Have  discarded  all  others 
for  this.  It  outyields  any  berry  of  my 
experience." — J.  F.  Littooy,  Horticul- 
tural Inspector  Snohomish  County. 

The  hardiness  of  the  Superlative 
raspberry  is  conclusive,  as  it  stands 
the  severe  climate  of  Eastern  Canada. 
Wherever  introduced  it  has  enthused 
the  growers.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
obtain  plants  of  the  improved  strain. 
The  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Co.,  of  Seattle, 
have  exclusive  sale  of  the  Superlative, 
and  the  quantity  is  limited. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Superla- 
tive are: 

Cane  is  smooth — grows  erect — ma- 
tures early — vigorous,  strong,  healthy 
— practically  thornless. 

Leaves  thick,  dark  green,  deeply 
corrugated  or  wrinkled  —  practically 
insect  proof,  as  red  spiders  or  mites 
cannot  travel  on  the  leaf — leaf  distinct 
from  any  other  raspberry. 

Fruit  one  to  one  and  half  inches 
long — very  prolific — ripens  simultane- 
ously with  earliest  varieties  and  contin- 
ues to  end  of  season  with  latest  varie- 
ties— lobes  deep — cores  small — seeds 
small  and  masticated  easily  —  flavor 
sub-acid,  aromatic — perceptibly  sweeter 
than  other  favorite  varieties — no  must- 
iness  —  color,  delicate  crimson  —  tex- 
ture, firm — shipping  quality,  best. 


Cut  this  out  and  mail  to  the 


SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Enclosed  find  $   for  which  send 

me  Superlative  Red  Raspberry 

roots  from  the  Improved  Strain,  at  $1 
each. postpaid.  Also  send  free, postpaid 
your  complete  new  Seed  and  Plant 
Catalogue. 

Name   

Address    BF12 
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A    NEW  RASPBERRY 

THE  new  red  raspberry — the  Super- 
lative— is  being  tried  extensively  in 
the  Puget  Sound  country,  and  is 
proving  a  great  commercial  suc- 
cess. The  prediction  is  made  that  the 
Superlative  will  revolutionize  the  rasp- 
berry industry  in  the  commercial  berry 
sections. 

The  Superlative  is  being  introduced  by 
the  Chas.  H.  Lilly  Company  of  Seattle. 
Puget  Sound  is  the  home  of  the  rasp- 
berry, the  growing  of  this  fruit  being  one 
of  the  chief  industries  of  the  Sound  coun- 
try. Hundreds  of  carloads  are  shipped 
every  season,  bringing  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  growers. 

The  Superlative  has  proven  not  only 
the  greatest  berry  for  the  Puget  Sound 
country,  but  has  withstood  the  severe 
climate  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  for  two  sea- 
sons, which  demonstrates  its  hardiness. 

What  the  Superlative  is  achieving 
should  command  the  attention  of  every 
fruitgrower  in  the  United  States.  Before 
placing  the  Superlative  Raspberry  on  the 
market,  plants  were  distributed  among 
leading  commercial  raspberry  growers 
and  horticultural  experts.  The  approval 
of  the  new  variety  was  not  only  unani- 
mous, but  enthusiastic.  Mr.  J.  F.  Littooy, 
Horticultural  Inspector  of  Snohomish 
County,  Washington,  one  of  the  leading 
berry  authorities  of  the  United  States, 
wrote:  "In  all  my  experience  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  raspberry  and  testing  every 
new  raspberry  I  hear  of,  I  have  never 
had  a  variety  to  equal  the  Superlative, 
and  have  discarded  all  others  for  this. 
I  have  just  grubbed  out  seven  new  ones 
because  they  have  not  the  necessary 
qualities  as  a  commercial  berry." 

The  Superlative  is  a  surprise  in  every 
way.  Its  habit  is  different,  as  are  also 
the  leaf  and  fruit.  The  berry  is  shaped 
like  the  Cuthbert,  but  the  size  is  very 
much  larger — so  large  that  the  Superla- 
tive is  often  mistaken  for  the  Logan- 
berry. The  berry  ranges  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  inches  long.  The  cells 
are  large,  the  seeds  very  small  and  brittle 
and  are  almost  unnoticeable  in  chewing, 
as  they  crush  easily — a  peculiarity  of  the 
Superlative.  The  core  is  the  smallest  of 
any  raspberry.  In  color  the  Superlative 
is  crimson,  but  not  a  deep  shade.  The 
flavor  is  sweeter  and  richer — less  acid — ■ 
than  other  raspberries.  People  who 
ordinarily  do  not  eat  raspberries  enjoy 
the  Superlative  because  of  its  aromatic, 
sub-acid  flavor. 

In  shipping  qualities,  the  Superlative 
is  making  quite  a  reputation  for  itself. 
It  is  a  firm  berry  and  has  been  shipped 
48  hours  distance  without  refrigeration, 
arriving  in  perfect  condition  for  market. 

As  a  yielder  the  Superlative  is  very 
prolific.  The  canes  grow  very  erect  and 
the  berry  matures  early.  The  ripening 
period  begins  with  the  earliest  varieties 
and  continues  late,  right  through  to  the 
end  of  the  season. 

The  leaves  are  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  raspberry.  They  are  very  deeply 
wrinkled  or  corrugated,  thus  forming  a 
protection  against  the  ravages  of  the  red 
spider  mite.  In  the  same  patch  the 
Superlative  has  protected  itself  from  the 
mite  where  other  varieties  on  either  side 
of  the  Superlative  have  been  stripped  leaf- 
less. The  canes  are  practically  thornless. 

It  is  hard  to  obtain  roots  of  the  Super- 
lative as  growers  who  have  them  use  the 
plants  to  increase  their  own  acreage. 
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$1,0100 

Accident  Insurance  Policy 

FREE 

AND      ONE      YEAR'S      SUBSCRIPTION      TO  BOTH 

Better  Fruit  and 

Farming    All  for  $1.75 


FARMING  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  for  the 
man  and  woman  interested  in  this  important  subject. 
It  is  a  practical  magazine  edited  by  farmers  or  those 
who  have  been  farmers.  It  is  especially  valuable  in  the  farm 
"home"  and  is  beautifully  printed  and  magnificently  illus- 
trated like  all  publications  issued  by  Doubleday,Page  &  Co. 

The  subscription  price  of  FARMING  is  one  dollar,  and 
the  subscription  price  of  BETTER  FRUIT  is  one  dollar, 
but  if  you  will  subscribe  at  once  on  the  coupon  below,  we 
will  give  you  a  year's  subscription  to  both  magazines  for 
$1.75  and  in  addition  give  you  a 

Free  Accident  Policy  for  $1,000.00 

fully  paid  for  one  year  without  any  dues  or  assessments  of 
any  kind.  The  policy  is  an  exceedingly  generous  one,  cover- 
ing a  wide  range  of  risks,  including  death  or  injury  on 
railroad  trains  and  other  public  conveyances,  elevators,  A 
trolley  cars,  etc.;  also,  accidents  on  the  high  road,  from 
riding  or  driving,  automobiles,  horses,  etc.,  burning 
buildings,hold-up, drowning,  bicycle  accidents,  etc.  \p 

$5.00  a  Week  if  Disabled  s/^E;I^i 
will  be  paid  for  a  number  of  weeks  if  you  ^^n00d  River,  or. 
are  disabled  in  any  way  described  in  the        /7  1  encfIose  u$Y5  '5 

J  J   tor  which  send 

policy.  You  can  have  the  magazines  ^li^iv^jh"^ 
and  the  policy  sent  to  different  ad-  J^^TA^  tnooo. 
dresses  if  you  desire.  ^/s^Name  

=^====^=^===-     /y  /y  p  0  

State  Age  

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY    /y  /y  To  whom  policy  is  t0  be  payahle 
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BETTER  FRUIT 

HOOD  RIVER,  OREGON 

A  Monthly  Illustrated  Magazine  Pub- 
lished in  the  Interest  of  Up-to-date 
Progressive  Fruit  -  Growing  &  Marketing 
All  Communications  should  be  Addressed 
and  Remittances  made  Payable  to  the 
Better  Fruit  Publishing  Company 


E.  H.  SHEPARD  AND  E.  A.  FRANZ 
editors  and  publishers 


SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE  $1  PER  YEAR 

IN  ADVANCE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  &  CANADA 

Foreign  Subscriptions,  Including  Pottage,  $1.50 

ADVERTISING  RATES  FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION 


BETTER  FRUIT  is  now  six  months 
old.  The  fruit  people  in  general 
were  not  only  pleased  but  sur- 
prised over  the  quality  and  merit 
of  the  first  issue.  The  universal  exclam- 
ation was  "Splendid,  just  what  we  need," 
usually  followed  by  "Try  and  keep  up 
your  standard,"  or  "Can  you  keep  up 
such  a  pace?"  We  heard  the  same 
remarks  continually  after  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  editions,  and  we 
suppose  they  will  follow  this. 

One  journalist  informed  us  "at  our  gait 
we  would  sink  $15,000  in  a  year."  An- 
other said  "Why  it  is  perfectly  beautiful, 
but  too  expensive."  "Orchardists  will 
not  pay  for  such  elegant  work;  they  want 
a  cheap  paper,  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents 
a  year;  a  dollar  a  year  looks  as  big  as  a 
cart  wheel  for  a  year's  subscription  to 
a  paper."  All  of  our  friends  said  "You 
will  go  broke." 

Our  motto  always  has  been  and  will 
be:  "When  you  have  things  coming  your 
way,  work  harder  and  make  them  come 
faster,"  and  when  they  are  not  coming, 
"settle  right  down  in  the  collar  and  work 
still  harder,"  to  be  brief,  "make  'em 
come." 

Our  ideas  were,  the  orchardist  wanted 
just  such  a  paper  as  "Better  Fruit."  The 
fruitgrower  wanted  the  best  of  every- 
thing and  not  only  was  willing  but  could 
afford  to  pay  for  it.  We  had  confidence 
in  the  fruitgrowers.  We  felt  sure  we 
were  right  and  went  ahead,  and  last  but 
not  least,  we  had  confidence  in  our- 
selves. And  although  it  is  costing  $10,000 
per  year  to  publish  "Better  Fruit."  the 
result  today  is  success,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  say  that  "Better  Fruit"  in  six 
months  is  self-sustaining.  Therefore  we 
wish  to  thank  our  many  friends  who  have 
so  kindly  assisted  us  by  sending  in  sub- 
scriptions, not  only  for  themselves  but 
others.  In  addition  we  promise,  if  you 
will  continue  to  give  us  your  help,  that 
we  will  continue  to  make  "Better  Fruit" 
better,  which  today  is  jjot  only  the  best 
fruitgrowers'  paper  published  in  Amer- 
ica, but  the  handsomest  and  the  only  one 
devoted  exclusively  to  commercial  fruit- 
growing. 

To  every  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
"Better  Fruit,"  to  every  subscriber,  every 
advertiser,  and  every  reader  we  wish  a 
Merry  Xmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

ADVERTISING  in  "Better  Fruit" 
gets  results  because  we  reach  all 
,  the  best  fruitgrowers  in  the  North- 
west. These  orchardists  believe 
in  giving  their  business  to  the  adver- 
tisers who  assist  in  maintaining  the 
highest  class  exclusive  fruit  juornal, 
"Better  Fruit."    Our  readers  have  confi- 


dence in  the  advertisers  in  our  paper, 
because  we  accept  no  patent  medicine, 
quack  doctors,  liquor,  or  tobacco  adver- 
tisements, or  unreliable  firms. 

"Better  Fruit"  accepts  advertisements 
only  from  reliable  houses,  and  advertises 
only  lines  of  trade  that  are  of  interest 
to  the  fruit  grower.  "Better  Fruit"  does 
not  have  to  accept  any  other  kinds  of 
advertisements,  and  it  will  not. 

■JOn 

THE  recent  circuit  court  decision  in 
the  Sellwood-Reid  case  is  one  of 
paramount  interest  to  the  fruit- 
grower. It  seems  that  Sellwood  was 
asked,  requested  and  notified  to  spray 
his  orchard  which  was  badly  infested 
with  San  Jose  scale,  and  not  only  neg- 
lected but  refused,  and  defied  Inspector 
Reid.  Whereupon  the  latter  proceeded 
to  cut  down  some  thirty-four  prune  trees, 
when  upon  the  promise  of  the  owner  to 
spray,  the  chopping  down  job  was  sus- 
pended. The  owner  then  brought  suit  in 
the  circuit  court, and  the  case  was  decided 
in  favor  of  the  county  inspector. 

The  fruit  inspector  of  Portland  con- 
demned and  destroyed  a  lot  of  diseased 
fruit,  whereupon  the  owner  sought  dam- 
ages in  the  civil  court,  and  the  court 
upheld  the  law  and  decided  the  case  in 
favor  of  the  inspector. 

Last  year  in  California  a  member  of 
an  association  contracted  to  the  asso- 
ciation and  then  sold  privately.  The 
association  brought  suit  for  non-delivery 
of  the  fruit,  and  the  court  decided  in 
favor  of  the  association. 

The  first  case  establishes  the  validity 
of  the  law,  and  the  law  recognizes  the 
authority  of  county  inspectors  to  compel 
spraying. 

The  second  case  establishes  the  valid- 
ity of  the  law  of  fruit  inspectors  to 
condemn  and  destroy  diseased  fruit,  and 
the  court  recognizes  that  authority. 

The  third  case,  equally  important, 
establishes  the  validity  of  contracts  of 
members  with  associations,  and  the  law 
enforces  the  fulfillment  of  such  contracts. 

These  laws  were  brought  about  by 
able  fruit  men,  who  were  willing  to  do 
right.  Without  such  laws  it  would  be 
folly  for  men  to  invest  their  capital  in 
orchards,  without  any  protection  from 
spreading  diseases. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  anyone  would 
maintain  an  orchard,  infected  with  dis- 
ease, which  could  be  of  no  value  to 
himself,  and  a  constant  menace  to  his 
neighbors.  It  is  good  if  such  people 
exist  to  have  the  laws  and  gratifying  to 
have  their  validity  recognized  by  the 
courts,  and  certainly  a  great  satisfaction, 
to  those  who  have  capital  invested  in 
orchards,  who  are  willing  to  do  what  is 
right,  to  feel  that  others  will  be  com- 
pelled to  do  so.  The  laws  are  good  and 
it  is  good  they  must  be  obeyed. 

OUR  title-page  illustrations  have 
been  universally  conceded  the 
most  beautiful  cover  pages 
appearing  on  any  horticultural 
journal.  They  add  a  touch  of  "charm" 
by  their  beauty,  command  the  admiration 
of  all  by  their  exquisite  typographical 
work  and  artistic  engraving — while  the 
expense  might  be  our  folly — their  beauty 
and  originality  is  our  pride.  They  are 
always  interesting  because  they  are  new, 
because  they  are  original,  and  withal  this 
they  are  always  "apropos"  because  we 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  they  must 
be  significant. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year  and 
with  it  always  should  be  "good  cheer," 
and  still  this  is  not  all  it  signifies;  but  as 
our  readers  are  cognizant  of  its  fullest 


meaning  in  a  general  sense,  we  will  not 
dwell  on  that  but  confine  ourselves  to 
its  significance  to  the  fruit  grower  in  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  him  in  a  way  not 
shared  by  the  rest  of  the  busy  world. 

In  the  midst  of  the  orchardist's  har- 
vesting and  marketing,  frequently  come 
dreams  of  future  happiness,  visions  of 
his  cornucopia  being  overflowing,  mo- 
mentary thoughts  of  sweet  rest,  when 
his  gratifying  returns  shall  have  been 
received,  and  his  year's  work  will  be 
done.  The  calling  of  an  orchardist  is 
one  of  a  few  vocations,  yes  a  very  few, 
that  affords  a  respite  from  the  never- 
ceasing  grind,  and  thrice  happy  he 
should  be  who  is  an  orchardist,  for 
Christmas  brings  to  him,  not  alone  good 
cheer,  but  plenty  and.  perhaps  a  greater 
blessing,  a  much-needed  rest,  for  when 
Christmas  comes  the  fruit  has  been 
picked,  packed,  marketed,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  harvest  are  in  the  bank  and 
your  year's  work  is  done.  Vacation  time 
is  here — when  the  winter  winds  blow  and 
the  land  is  covered  with  beautiful  snow. 
The  wolf  is  never  near  our  door.  Such 
are  our  dreams  of  the  Christmas  you  will 
be  realizing  when  "Better  Fruit"  comes 
to  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year. 

But  in  our  dreams  we,  like  all  other 
dreamers,  let  sweet  nature  lead  us  where 
she  will — and  so  have  wandered  far  from 
our  first  thought,  the  significance  of  our 
cover  page  and  its  relationship. 

When  the  harvest  is  over  there  comes 
a  time  to  the  growers  and  readers  of 
"Better  Fruit"  when  they  can  say  its 
year's  work  is  over,  and  they  can  enjoy 
the  much  needed  rest — or  perhaps  enjoy 
some  delightful  vacation  trip — a  time 
when  they  can  be  happy  over  the  results 
of  a  prosperous  year  if  the  work  has 
been  well  done — this  is  Christmas  time. 

We  have  produced  a  scene  in  South 
Water  street.  Chicago,  upon  which  are 
located  all  the  principal  fruit  houses  of 
this  great  metropolis,  which  we  trust 
will  be  new  and  interesting  to  our  many 
readers  as  well  as  instructive.  While  we 
sit  by  the  fireside  smoking  our  pipe  of 
peace  and  contentment,  surrounded  by 
prosperity,  comfort  and  blessed  with 
health,  let  us  pause  One  moment  in  our 
reflection  to  consider  the  busy  life  at 
Christmas  of  those  who  buy  and  sell  our 
fruit — those  who  never  know  what  it  is 
to  rest.  Just  to  place  an  object  lesson 
before  our  children,  by  drawing  a  com- 
parison between  such  a  busy  life  in  a 
crowded  street  in  a  great  big  busy  city, 
a  life  that  knows  no  rest,  one  that  gets 
but  little  of  God's  greatest  blessings, 
sunlight  and  fresh  air,  and  ours,  and  ask 
our  boys  which  will  he  choose? 

Let  us  remember  too  while  we  idly 
muse,  that  while  we  do  our  part  the 
buyers  and  sellers  do  theirs,  and  without 
them  we  could  not  exist.  Our  work  this 
year  is  done,  theirs  never.  "Better  Fruit" 
wishes  every  one  of  its  fellow  fruit- 
growers and  readers  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  Happy  New  Year. 

It  is  Christmas  time.  If  you  have  a 
grievance,  bear  in  mind  it  may  be  fan- 
cied and  forget  it,  and  drop  your  buyer 
or  commission  man  a  line,  or  join  us  in 
wishing  the  fruit  buyers,  sellers  and 
commission  men  a  Merry  Christmas  and 
a  Happy  New  Year. 

ten 

WHILE  we  are  indeed  indebted 
to  our  subscribers,  and  in 
another  article  have  expressed 
our  appreciation,  we  want  not 
only  to  call  the  attention  of  every  sub- 
scriber, yes,  every  reader,  everyone 
interested  in  "Better  Fruit"  to  our  adver- 
tisers, but  to  say  a  few  words  in  addition, 
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This  paper  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  fruit- 
grower. You  have  shown  your  apprecia- 
tion and  have  given  us  your  subscription 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  dollar, 
which  has  been  a  great  help,  but  even 
with  all  this  we  could  not  continue  to 
publish  the  high  class  paper  we  are  giv- 
ing you  without  the  advertising  support. 
The  support  and  confidence  imposed  in 
the  simple  promise  and  word  of  the  pub- 
lishers that  we  would  not  only  publish  a 
paper  that  would  be  the  pride  of  every 
orchardist,  but  that  we  would  publish  an 
average  edition  of  5.000,  that  we  would 
reach  practically  every  one  of  about  ten 
thousand  orchardists  in  the  Northwest  as 
fast  as  possible,  was  indeed  a  compli- 
ment that  was  gratifying  beyond  all 
expression. 

Eighty-one  firms  have  advertised  in 
"Better  Fruit,"  and  backed  up  their  con- 
fidence from  $2.50  to  $30  per  month.  The 
orchardists  are  indeed  indebted  to  these 
advertisers,  for  without  them  "Better 
Fruit"  could  not  be.  They  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  financially  to  publish  a 
paper  that  is  just  what  you  need,  a  paper 
that  has  given,  is  publishing,  and  will 
continue  to  furnish  the  best  methods  for 
every  feature  of  the  business  of  fruit- 
growing. Therefore  you,  fellow  fruit- 
growers, owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  can  be  cancelled  only  by  giving 
the  advertisers  in  "Better  Fruit"  all  the 
business  you  have  in  their  respective 
lines.  We  do  not  believe  we  are  asking 
too  much  when  we  request  every  sub- 
scriber and  reader  of  "Better  Fruit"  to 
read  every  advertisement  in  "Better 
Fruit,"  and  we  beg  of  each  one  of  you, 
if  you  wish  to  maintain  "Better  Fruit." 
that  you  assist  us  to  do  so  by  recogniz- 


ing the  support  of  advertisers  by  giving 
them  all  your  business  when  they  have 
what  you  want  at  the  right  price.  Last 
of  all,  do  not  forget  to  mention  "Better 
Fruit"  when  you  do  so.  It  will  help  you, 
your  business  will  help  them,  and  we 
will  not  be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

We  want  to  say  that  we  sincerely 
appreciate  our  advertising  support,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  we  wish 
them  each  and  every  one  a  Merry  Christ- 
mas and  Happy  and  Prosperous  New 
Year. 

ten 

MR.  PAULHAMUS,  manager  of  the 
Puyallup  and  Sumner  Fruit- 
growers Association,  acquainted 
us  with  the  fact  that  in  one  week 
the  cannery  paid  the  growers  of  the 
Puyallup  Valley  $7935.29  for  berries  that 
were  too  ripe  to  be  shipped  across  the 
continent.  This  is  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  value  to  any  district 
of  the  importance  of  saving  fruit  that 
is  not  first  class  shipping  stock,  for  the 
reason  that  it  illustrates  the  matter  in  a 
wholesale  way,  and  very  forcibly  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  money 
saved.  We  have  advocated  from  time  to 
time  the  establishing  of  canneries  in  all 
districts,  for  the  reason  that  not  only  is 
the  saving  great,  but  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  dispose  of  fruit  that  is  not 
absolutely  fancy  the  grower  can  easily 
be  persuaded  to  sort  properly,  which 
means  more  money  for  the  fruit  shipped 
and  no  loss  on  the  fruit  that  is  not  fit 
to  ship. 

One  of  the  aims  of  this  paper  in  addi- 
tion to  advising  the  grower  in  every 
way  possible  as  to  how  to  grow  better 


fruit  is  to  show  him  how  to  dispose  of 
the  surplus  that  is  not  fancy.  If  the 
association  or  the  grower  can  find  a 
cannery  or  a  private  concern  that  will 
take  the  fruit  and  make  it  into  some 
by-product,  they  will  find  it  of  great 
benefit  in  many  ways.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Syrup  Company  has  refineries  at  San 
Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle,  where 
they  manufacture  syrups,  molasses,  pre- 
serves, jams,  jellies,  mince  meat,  etc. 
They  are  in  a  position  to  contract  with 
associations  or  private  individuals  for 
large  quantities  of  fruit  to  be  utilized  in 
the  manufacture  of  by-products,  as  indi- 
cated above.  We  therefore  urge  every 
association  and  every  fruit  grower  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  of  these  plants  to  cor- 
respond with  this  firm,  and  believe  in 
doing  so  we  are  giving  excellent  advice. 
By  so  doing  you  will  secure  a  good  price 
for  the  fruit  that  is  unmarketable  that 
will  be  a  great  saving,  and  by  finding  a 
market  for  this  kind  of  fruit  you  will  be 
able  more  easily  to  cull  out  such  fruit, 
consequently  your  pack  of  fancy  fruit 
will  be  higher  grade  and  will  realize  you 
more  money. 

The  associations  and  growers  by  avail- 
ing themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  as 
offered  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Syrup  Com- 
pany will  be  making  money  in  two  ways, 
by  saving  what  otherwise  might  be 
wasted,  and  by  packing  out  a  fancier 
grade,  which  will  get  them  more  money 
for  the  better  grade  shipped. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Syrup  Company  we 
understand  are  now  in  the  market  for  a 
number  of  cars  of  apples  suitable  for 
canning,  and  we  believe  they  offer  $15.00 
per  ton  for  such  apples  delivered  Seattle. 


PLANTING  AN  ORCHARD 

IS  MAKING  A  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 


A  discreet  man  will  not  tie  up  his  money  without  full  investigation.  He  figures  on  future  re- 
turns and  the  ability  to  turn  his  investment  into  cash  again.  Buying  out-of-date  clothing  or  dry 
goods  or  stale  groceries  is  no  more  foolish  on  the  part  of  a  merchant  than  to  plant  a  lot  of  trees 
from  "nobody  knows  where"  just  because  they're  cheap.  One  firm  of  orchardists  near  Spokane 
recently  told  us  they  were  DIGGING  UP  A  BIG  ORCHARD  PLANTED  LAST  YEAR 
on  account  of  the  pests  they  bought  with  their  trees.  They  lose  a  year's  growth  and  their 
labor  in  planting  and  cultivating  for  a  season,  besides  the  original  cost  of  their  trees. 
WERE  THOSE  TREES  CHEAP?  Our  stock  is  grown  on  the  Reservation  far  from  any 
old  orchards  and  both  Canadian  inspectors  and  inspectors  this  side  of  the  line,  testify  that  our 
trees  are  "cleaner  by  far  than  from  any  other  nursery"  whose  trees  they  have  handled.  If  you 
contemplate  planting,  kindly  write  us  for  particulars — or  better  still — come  and  see  our  stock 


WASHINGTON  NURSERY  COMPANY 

TOPPENISH,  WASHINGTON 


LARGEST  STOCK  HOME  GROWN 
FRUIT  TREES  AND  ORNAMENT- 
ALS IN  THE  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


A.  W.  McDONALD,  President 


C.  J.  ATWOOD,  Secy.-Treas. 


B.  A.  MITCHELL,  Vice  President 
MANAGING  OUR  EASTERN  OFFICE,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS   MENTION  BETTER  FRUIT 


NIAGARA  GAS 
SPRAYER 


150-(iallon  Niagara  Ready  for  Work 


Power  without  machinery  or  labor,  the  Niagara  combines 

EFFICIENCY  ECONOMY 
SIMPLICITY 

This  Sprayer  is  always  ready  for  use;  so  is  Niagara  Lime 
and  Sulphur  Solution,  kills  scale  and  fungii  on  fruit  trees 

Write  for  Descriptive  Booklet 

OREGON  SPRAY  AND  GAS  CO. 

194  FRONT  STREET,  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


WHEN  WRITING  ADVERTISERS   MENTION   BETTER  FRUIT 
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To  CHICAGO 

The  greatest  comfort,  maximum  of 
safety,  least  delay  and  fastest  sched- 
ules are  assured  by  traveling  over  the 
Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  and 
its  connecting  lines  to  Chicago  via 
Omaha  or  via  St.  Paul  and  Minne- 
apolis. This  is  the  route  of  The  Over- 
land Limited  and  of  The  Atlantic  Ex- 
press daily  trains,  with  direct  through 
service  from  Portland  via.  .  Omaha. 
Direct  connection  at  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis with  four  magnificent  daily 
trains  to  Chicago.  All  agents  sell 
tickets  via  this  line. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION   APPLY  TO 

R.  V.  HOLDER 

GENERAL  AGENT  C.  &  N.-W.  Ry. 

153  Third  Street,  Portland,  Oregon 


THE  "OLD  RELIABLE" 


ALBANY 

NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


A  FULL  LINE  OF 

General  I^utserp  jStocfe 

INCLUDING  MANY  NEW 
AND  CHOICE  VARIETIES 

"The  Best  is  the  Cheapest" 

IF  YOU  WANT  ONE  OR  ONE 
THOUSAND  TREES  OURS  IS  THE 
PLACE   TO    SEND   FOR  THEM 

LIVE  SALESMEN  WANTED  EVERYWHERE 
CATALOGUE    FREE    ON  APPLICATION 

Albany  Nurseries 


INCORPORATED 


ALBANY,  OREGON 


Oregon 
Sho^tLinje 


and  union  Pacific 

3  Trains  to  the  East  Daily 

and  a  local  train  between  Portland  and  Biggs 
which  enables  you  to  visit  any  one  of  the 
Upper  Columbia  River  points  and  return  to 
Portland  the  same  day.    See  schedule  below 


Daily  Daily 

8:15  a.m.  Leave  PORTLAND    Arrive  6:00  p.m. 

8:45  FAIRVIEW    5:30 

8:50  TROUTDALE    5:25 

9:12  BRIDAL  VEIL    5:02 

9:41  BONNEVILLE    4:32 

9:53  CASCADE   LOCKS    4:20 

10:06  WYETH    4:06 

10:33  HOOD  RIVER    3:40 

10:45  MOSIER    3:28 

11:20  THE  DALLES    3:00 

11:59         Arrive  BIGGS    Leave  12:15 

WM.  McMURRAY 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Portland,  Oregon 


THE  PLACE  TO  BUY  YOUR 

TREES 

Here  are  some  VARIETIES  we  can  furnish  in  LARGE 
QUANTITIES  for  SPRING  PLANTING.  All  Trees  are 
STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS,  CLEAN  AND  HEALTHY 


One  year  old  top  on 
three  year  old  root,  the 
only  kind  of  trees  that 
should  be  planted 


Our  trees  are  endorsed 
by  all  LAHliK 
COMMERCIAL 
PLANTERS 


14,000  Arkansas  Black 
11,000  Grimes  Golden 
27,000  Newton  Pippin 
14,000  Rome  Beauty 
31,000  Jonathan 
35,000  Spitzenbergs 
15,000  Wagener 
15,000  Winesap 
15,000  King 
9,000  Winter  Banana 


You  do  not  pick  $3.00  a  box  apples  from  small,  scrubby, 
inferior  trees.  You  must  plant  the  best  tree  obtainable  to 
get  best  results.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  trees,  it  will 
pay  you  to  investigate  our  stock  before  buying  elsewhere 

Oregon  Nursery  Co.  Ltd. 

Salesmen  Wanted  Everywhere  SALEM,  OREGON 
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Our  Big  Four  I  Facts  &  pi  pure  s 

 .   cos 

cos  x — * 


BETTER  READING,  HIGH  CLASS 
READING  FOR  FRUIT  GROWERS 
AND  THEIR  FAMILIES.  BETTER 
CLUBBING  RATES  FOR  BETTER 
MAGAZINES  THAN  EVER  OF- 
FERED   BY  ANY  FRUIT  PAPER 

World's  Work  $3.00  \  THE  WHOLE 

The  Delineator                      1.00  )  FAMILY  GROUP 

McClure's  Magazine               1.00  f\     <T\  ^ 

Better  Fruit                         1.00  /  J       J  t> 

Single  subscriptions  must  be  taken    V   ^Ijf   \J  ■   \J  %J 

by  an  agent  or  added  to  the  club  $6.00  / 
at  not  less  than  the  full  list  price.  '  ' 

Review  of  Reviews   $3.00  *     THE  WHOLE 

Woman's  Home  Companion  1.00  )  FAMILY  GROUP 

Success  Magazine    1.00  f         ^     /■*  p» 

Better  Fruit    1.00  /  < 

$6.00  / 

The  Review  of  Reviews  and  the  World's  Work,  each  in  its 
special  field,  are  conceded  to  be  without  equal,  the  highest  class 
in  America.  Such  magazines  as  McClure's,  Success,  The  Delin- 
eator, and  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  are  so  familiar  that 
any  comment  on  our  part  could  not  contribute  to  their  well- 
earned  reputation.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  publishers  of  the 
World's  Work  and  the  Review  of  Reviews,  we  are  enabled  to 
offer  these  publications,  including  "Better  Fruit,"  at  unparalleled 
prices.  You  can  secure  our  Big  Four  publications  as  given  in 
our  list  for  thirty-five  cents  more  than  the  subscription  price 
of  either  the  World's  Work  or  the  Review  of  Reviews  alone. 

Better  Fruit  Publishing  Co. 

Hood  River,  Oregon 
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OUR  SCHOOL  is  the  largest 
private  school  in  the  state.  We 
have  the  best  corps  of  instructors  on 
the  coast.  Ours  is  the  most  expen- 
sive equipment  west  of  Chicago. 
Our  graduates  are  all  employed  and 
we  could   place  hundreds  more. 


ENROLL 


NOW 


We  will  place  you  in  a  lucrative 
position  when  competent.  Day  and 
evening  sessions  throughout  the  year. 

CATALOGUE 

BEHNKE-  The  BUSINESS 
WALKER  Leadin&  COLLEGE 

Telephone  Main  590      ELKS  BUILDING 
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RED  APPLES 


Are  made  redder  and  colored  naturally  by  the 
use  of  POTASH.  Nothing  yet  discovered  aids 
the  coloring  process  so  much  as  the  liberal  use  of 
Potash ;  apply  now ;  our  brands  are  the  very  best. 

Our  special  high  -  grade  fertilizers  are  carefully 
and  correctly  mixed  with  the  best  ingredients  to 
he  found.  Our  ft'o.  4  Fruit  Fertilizer  is  a  special 
mixture  for  all  fruits,  as  its  name  implies.  We 
are  in  position  to  supply  you  any  commercial 
fertilizer  in  any  quantity. 

SPRAYS  AND 
SPRAY  PUMPS 

Our  sprays  for  either  winter  or  summer  are  the 
best.  Our  spraying  outfits  are  unexcelled  and 
we  can  furnish  either  hand  or  power  outfits 
that  will  do  the  work  right.  "Nothing  succeeds 
like  success, ' '  and  those  who  use  our  goods  can 
tell  the  story  of  success,  in  quality,  quantity 
and  prices  obtained.  Write  for  pamphlet  on 
Fertilizers,  Sprays,  Pumps,  etc.  We  want  to 
help  you  succeed. 

PORTLAND  SEED  CO. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON- SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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